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DIE  STAATSPRESIDENT  THE  STATE  PRESIDENT 

Op  10  Mei  1961  het  Sy  Eksellensie  On  10  May  1961  His  Excellency 
Sy  Edele  C.  R.  Swart  sy  amp  as  the  Hon.  C.  R.  Swart  relinquished 
Goewerneur-generaal  van  die  Unie  his  office  as  Governor-General  of  the 
van  Suid-Afrika,  bedank  en  deur  Union  of  South  Africa,  and  by  this 
hierdie  daad  baie  bande  verbreek,  act  terminated,  among  many  other 
insluitende  die  Erepresidentskap  van  associations,  the  honorary  Presi- 
die  Vriende  van  die  Suid-Afrikaanse  dency  of  the  Friends  of  the  South 
Biblioteek,  wat  hy  ampshalwe  beklee  African  Library,  which  he  had  held 
het.  Die  Raad  van  die  Vriende  het  by  virtue  of  that  office.  The  Council 
saam  met  hulle  bedanking  van  Sy  of  the  Friends,  in  thanking  His 
Eksellensie  vir  die  wyse  waarop  hy  Excellency  for  the  manner  in  which 
die  Biblioteek  in  die  verlede  vereer  he  has  honoured  the  Library  in  the 
het,  horn  ook  'n  boodskap  van  geluk-  past,  has  also  sent  him  a  message  of 
wensing  en  goeie  wense  gestuur  by  congratulation  and  good  wishes  on 
geleentheid  van  sy  verkiesing  tot  die  the  occasion  of  his  election  to  the 
amp  van  Staatspresident  van  die  Re-  office  of  State  President  of  the  Re- 
publiek  van  Suid-Afrika,  in  welke  public  of  South  Africa,  in  which 
amp  hy  op  31  Mei  1961  in  Pretoria  office  he  was  solemnly  installed  in 
plegtig  ingehuldig  is.  Pretoria  on  31  May  1961. 

NOTES  AND  NEWS 

A  Departmental  Committee  of  Enquiry  into  the  needs  of  the  State-aided 
Institutions  (which  in  Cape  Town  include  the  South  African  Library,  the 
South  African  Museum,  Kirstenbosch,  the  National  Gallery  and  the  Michae- 
lis  Collection),  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  C.  Murray  Booysen,  visited 
the  Library  on  2  May  1961  to  hear  evidence  from  the  Trustees,  and  to  see 
for  themselves  the  manner  in  which,  as  in  all  these  institutions,  our  poten¬ 
tialities  are  hamstrung  by  the  basic  lack  of  finance.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
in  1959  the  Emeritus  Librarian  at  Harvard  University,  Dr.  Keyes  D.  Metcalf, 
after  a  visit  to  South  Africa,  expressed  the  view  that  the  financial  support 
given  by  the  State  to  the  country’s  two  National  Libraries  (the  South  African 
Library  in  Cape  Town  and  the  State  Library  in  Pretoria)  was  “quite  inade¬ 
quate”,  and  said  that  South  Africa  was  doing  far  less  than  most  smaller 
countries,  even  than  most  younger  States,  in  building  up  an  adequate  national 


reference  and  research  collection.  Among  the  desiderata  put  foi^ard  by 
the  Trustees  to  the  Committee  of  Enquiry  were  additional  specialized  staff 
to  deal  with  the  Special  Collections  (such  as  the  Dessinian),  the  conservation 
and  repair  of  fine  bindings  throughout  the  Library's  collections,  and  the 
appointment  of  a  suitably  qualified  guide-lecturer  to  make  the  Library's 
resources  better  known  to  the  general  public,  and  above  all  to  the  rising 
generation.  They  also  asked  for  a  greatly  increased  book  grant:  the  fact 
that  book  prices  (according  to  the  book  trade  themselves)  have  increased 
by  approximately  forty  per  cent,  during  the  past  five  years,  has  had  a  dis¬ 
astrously  limiting  effect  on  the  purchasing  power  of  the  Library,  which  is 
wholly  concerned  with  the  more  expensive  and  lasting  type  of  reference 
material. 

The  Committee's  findings  are  awaited  with  considerable  interest. 

*  *  * 

The  fourth  edition  of  the  standard  bibliographical  tool.  .4  bibliography 
of  A  frican  bibliographies  South  of  the  Sahara  has  now  been  published  as 
no.  7  in  the  Grey  Bibliographies  series.  Originating  as  a  modest  article  in 
the  professional  journal  South  African  Libraries,  it  has  now  grown  to  a 
man-sized  book  of  80  pages,  each  set  in  two  columns  of  typewriter  script 
clearly  reproduced  by  the  Photographic  Department  of  the  University  of 
Cape  Town.  It  now  comprises  about  1.400  items,  covering  the  whole  field 
of  African  endeavour;  350  of  these  have  been  added  since  the  last  edition 
was  published  in  1955.  Copies  of  this  work  are  obtainable  from  the  South 
African  Library  at  R2.00  post  free,  or  from  the  usual  booksellers.  The 
compiler,  as  before,  is  the  Assistant  Chief  Librarian,  Mr.  A.  M.  Lewin 
Robinson. 


The  Chief  Librarian  of  the  South  African  Library  since  1938,  and  Editor 
of  the  Quarterly  Bulletin  since  its  inception  in  1946,  Mr.  D.  H.  Varley,  has 
accepted  appointment  as  Librarian  of  the  University  College  of  Rhodesia 
and  Nyasaland  at  Salisbury,  and  will  take  up  duties  there  probably  in 
October,  1961.  He  will  address  a  combined  meeting  of  the  Friends  of  the 
S.A.  Library  and  the  Cape  Branch  of  the  S.A.  Library  Association,  in  the 
Fairbridge  Library,  on  2  August  1961,  on  “Some  further  adventures  in 
Africana”,  at  8.15  p.m. 
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JAMES  LONG  FITZPATRICK 

On  27th  March  18SI  James  Long  Fitzpatrick  died  by  his  own  hand  at  hi^ 
residence  in  the  Gardens,  Cape  Town.  He  was  no  more  than  twenty-eight 
years  of  age,  had  only  been  hve  years  in  the  Colony,  and  had  held  a  junior 
post  in  the  Colonial  Secretary’s  office.  Yet.  at  his  funeral  on  3rd  April,  the 
pall-bearers  were  the  Chief  Justice,  the  Attorney-General,  the  Secretary  to 
Government,  and  the  Collector  of  Customs.  The  funeral  address  was  deli¬ 
vered  by  the  Rev.  George  Morgan.  It  was  generally  known  that  he  had  edited 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Literary  Magazine',  but.  in  the  ’forties,  periodicals 
had  been  starting  up  and  dying  almost  every  year.  Brief  as  his  career  was. 
he  had  clearly  won  influential  friends. 

He  was  the  second  son  of  Nicholas  Fitzpatrick,  a  surgeon  in  the  Royal 
Artillery,  who  had  moved  from  Woolwich  to  Bedford  about  the  year  1829. 
A  barony  of  Upper  Ossory  in  County  Kilkenny  and  other  honours  had 
been  created  for  the  Fitzpatricks  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The  barony 
became  extinct  in  1818  on  the  death  of  the  second  Earl,  who  had  been 
created  a  peer  of  Great  Britain  in  1794.'  Nicholas,  who  seems  to  have  been 
a  younger  son  of  the  first  Earl  (John  Fitzpatrick),  married  a  daughter  of 
Sir  William  Long,  the  Bedford  brewer. 

James  Long  Fitzpatrick  and  his  elder  brother  Richard  were  educated 
privately  at  a  rectory  near  Ampthill  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Pearse.  In  due 
course  James  followed  Richard  to  Peterhouse,  Cambridge,  being  admitted 
as  a  pensioner  on  29th  March  1841.  As  an  undergraduate,  even  on  the  most 
solemn  occasions,  he  carried  himself  with  invincible  good  humour  and 
gaiety,  and  in  January  1843  he  was  suspended  ’for  whistling  in  ye  Senate 
House’.  A  year  later,  falling  to  youthful  temptations,  he  was  discovered  in 
‘a  discommoned  house’,  which  might  mean  an  alehouse  known  to  be  an 
undesirable  haunt  for  young  men  or  ‘a  house  of  ill  fame’.  In  Fitzpatrick’s 
second  year  Peterhouse  was  a  small  college  with  no  more  than  thirty-nine 
undergraduates.  Nonetheless,  the  authorities  saw  fit  to  rusticate  the  culprit. 
Fitzpatrick  went  down  without  taking  a  degree,  and  his  name  was  taken 
off  the  College  boards  on  12th  March  1844.® 

The  decision  to  try  his  fortune  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  doubtless 
the  outcome  of  advice  from  Sir  Thomas  Maclear.  Before  taking  up  his 
appointment  as  Astronomer  Royal  at  the  Cape  in  1833,  Maclear  had  been 
house  surgeon  at  the  Bedford  Infirmary,  where  Dr.  Nicholas  Fitzpatrick 
was  physician.  His  interest  in  astronomy  was  nourished  by  friendship  with 
another  notable  Bedford  resident.  Captain  (later  Admiral)  Smythe,  who  had 

'  J.  O’Hart.  Irish  Pedigrees,  1881,  pp.  571-2,  Burke  Dormant  Peerages,  1883. 

*  T.  Walker,  Peterhouse,  1906,  p.  190,  .admissions  to  Peterhouse,  1912,  p.  472. 
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his  own  observatory  in  the  town.  When  James  was  a  boy  of  seven,  his 
grandfather.  Sir  William  Long,  was  Mayor,  and  the  Longs,  the  Fitzpatricks 
and  young  Dr.  Maclear  were  prominent  members  of  Bedford  society. 
Maclear  married  a  Miss  Pearse,  sister  of  the  clergyman  who  had  tutored 
Richard  and  James.  In  1846,  when  Dr.  Nicholas  Fitzpatrick  left  Bedford 
on  retirement  to  Brighton,  his  house  was  bought  or  rented  by  the  Rev. 
George  Maclear,  Sir  Thomas’s  brother.® 

Two  years  after  leaving  Cambridge  Fitzpatrick  was  nominated  fifth  clerk 
in  Her  Majesty’s  Customs  at  Cape  Town.^  Like  the  Post  Office,  the  Customs 
selected  its  own  officers  in  the  various  colonies.  At  the  Cape,  however,  the 
regulations  for  trade  were  on  a  special  basis,  and  salaries  were  paid  out  of 
colonial  revenue.  In  consequence  clerks  appointed  to  the  customs  service 
came  substantially  under  the  control  of  the  Secretary  to  Government.  It 
was  not  long  before  Fitzpatrick  was  transferred  to  the  Colonial  Office,  then 
under  the  masterly  John  Montagu,  as  corresponding  clerk. 

Fitzpatrick’s  literary  gifts  were  soon  apparent.  To  bring  out  a  periodical 
devoted  to  literature  and  science  in  a  colony  where  the  reading  public  was 
so  small,  was  an  arduous  undertaking.  Fitzpatrick  launched  his  Literary 
Magazine  in  June  1847  and  kept  it  alive  for  two  volumes.  Numbers  appeared 
every  other  month,  the  first  volume  concluding  in  December  1847,  whilst 
the  second  covered  six  issues  and  extended  to  673  pages.  The  editor  contri¬ 
buted  a  lively  serial  which  ran  through  both  volumes  and  was  entitled 
‘Recollections  of  a  Tour  in  the  Levant’,  and  was  probably  responsible  for 
the  regular  feature— ‘Literature,  Science  and  Art’.  Maclear  sent  along  an 
account  of  his  measurement  of  an  arc  of  the  meridian  from  Rogge  Bay 
north  to  Clanwilliam,  which  appeared  in  the  second  volume.®  W.  L.  Sam¬ 
mons.  who  regretted  its  demise,  referred  to  the  magazine  as  ‘the  Blackwood 
of  the  Cape.’® 

Fitzpatrick’s  more  significant  adventure  in  journalism  followed  the 
violent  expression  of  colonial  resentment  against  the  official  decision  to 
send  ticket-of-leave  men  to  the  Cape.  The  agitation  had  been  sponsored 
and  nourished  by  the  colonial  press,  and  only  Sammons  had  ventured  to 
express  sympathy  with  the  colonial  authorities.  As  a  consequence  his 
African  Journal  lost  much  of  its  initial  popularity.  When  the  convicts  had 
been  withdrawn  and  the  issue  determined,  a  group  of  leading  merchants, 

*  Information  by  courtesy  of  Miss  P.  Bell,  assistant  archivist,  Bedford  County  Record 
Office. 

*  G.H.I/34,  no.  117.  Courtesy  of  the  senior  archivist,  Cape  Town. 

*  The  South  African  Library  has  a  complete  set.  Information  by  courtesy  of  A.  M. 
Lewin  Robinson,  assistant  chief  librarian. 

*  African  Journal,  8  February,  1849. 


no  doubt  at  a  hint  from  Montagu,  resolved  to  found  a  newspaper  which 
should  give  general  support  to  official  policy.  Montagu’s  part  was  to  make 
accessible  official  information.  This  he  had  done  as  Secretary  to  Govern¬ 
ment  in  Tasmania,  supplying  memoranda  in  regard  to  official  measures  and 
extracts  from  despatches  to  the  pro-government  Van  Diemen's  Land  Chron¬ 
icle.’’  At  the  Cape,  Sir  Richard  Flasket,  Christopher  Bird’s  successor  in  the 
Colonial  Office,  had  persuaded  clerks  in  his  office  to  write  for  the  South 
African  Chronicle  in  opposition  to  Fairbairn  and  Greig,  in  the  last  years  of 
Lord  Charles  Somerset’s  government. 

The  identity  of  the  first  editor  of  the  new  Cape  Monitor,  which  made  its 
first  appearance  in  October  1850,  was  kept  a  close  secret.  It  was  generally 
realised  that  William  Ghislin  was  no  more  than  a  figurehead.  Sammons 
believed  that  the  real  editor  was  R.  W,  Eaton.®  Eaton  was  doubtless  one 
of  the  principal  merchants  who  lent  financial  support  to  the  paper.  But  it 
is  unlikely  that  he  possessed  the  literary  talent  and  still  more  the  leisure  for 
editorial  duties.  Several  of  the  Monitor's  more  scholarly  articles  were 
written  by  outside  contributors,  some  of  them  literary  amateurs  but  the 
majority  probably  civil  servants. 

The  well-informed  J.  G.  Franklin  guessed  that  James  Long  Fitzpatrick 
was  the  principal  editor  of  the  Monitor^.  Fitzpatrick  could  write  with  know¬ 
ledge  and  a  subtle  command  of  language  on  a  wide  variety  of  topics.  And 
the  routine  work  of  the  colonial  office  was  not  exacting.  Major-General 
Dobbs  wrote  that  the  official  duties  of  Cape  civil  servants  were  ‘ridiculously 
light  compared  with  those  of  corresponding  functionaries  in  India’.*® 

The  esteem  in  which  young  Fitzpatrick  was  held  was  founded  as  much 
on  his  social,  as  on  his  literary  talents.  He  was  a  lover  of  poetry,  something 
of  a  classical  scholar  and  a  passionate  admirer  of  Shakespeare.  Whilst  at 
school  in  Bedfordshire  he  and  his  brother  had  committed  to  memory  long 
passages  of  Shakespearian  drama  and,  with  the  help  of  a  sister,  acted  the 
greater  part  of  Macbeth.  He  was  not  the  first  to  introduce  Shakespearian 
productions  on  the  Cape  stage.  Booth,  from  London’s  Theatre  Royal,  with 
amateur  assistance,  had  produced  The  Merchant  of  Venice  in  1832,  whilst 
Richard  III  had  been  performed  by  the  amateur  company,  ‘All  the  World’s 
a  Stage’,  in  the  following  year.  But  Fitzpatrick’s  performances  prepared 
the  way  for  the  great  reception  accorded  to  G.  V.  Brooke  and  Fanny  Cathcart 
a  few  years  later.  His  Shakespearian  library  was  stated  to  be  ‘the  finest  in 
the  Colony’.** 

’  K.  Fitzpatrick.  Sir  J.  Franklin  in  Tasmania,  1837-43.  Melbourne,  1949. 

•  African  Journal,  24  October,  1850. 

*  Cape  Frontier  Times,  8  April,  1851. 

'•  R.  S.  Dobbs,  Reminiscences  of  Life.  Dublin,  1882,  p.  174. 

'•  Cape  Monitor,  4  April  1851. 
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For  so  young  a  man,  he  made  a  deep  impression  on  Cape  society.  His 
innate  capacity  for  friendship  was  immense.  Affectionate  and  a  little  roman¬ 
tic,  he  could  be  the  most  earnest  or  the  most  frivolous  in  any  assembled 
group.  Despite  his  lack  of  scholastic  achievement  and  of  dramatic  ex¬ 
perience,  he  was  recognized,  in  the  short  space  of  five  years,  as  a  writer  of 
distinction  and  a  clever  and  versatile  actor. 

ALAN  F.  HATTERSLEY 


A  RUSSIAN  VIEW  OF  THE  CAPE  IN  1853 
(Translated  by  N.  W.  Wilson  from  I.  A.  Goncharov's  Fregat  Pallada) 

m 

Glorious  road  and  glorious  countryside!  Just  as  we  had  come  out  of  the 
bush  into  Wellington,  so  we  returned  straight  from  that  town  into  the  bush. 
There  Bain’s  creation,  the  highroad,  began.*  To  the  left  was  the  mountain 
of  Groenberg,  green  not  only  in  name.  It  is  very  beautiful  with  widespreading 
slopes,  and  picturesque  knolls  and  gullies.  Just  the  sort  of  mountain  one 
sees  everywhere — a  commonplace  among  mountains.  To  make  up  for  it. 
the  mountains  in  front  of  us  were  already  unlike  any  others.  Huge  masses 
grew  up  one  behind  the  other,  jostling  their  wild  naked  peaks.  They  seem 
to  stand  closer  and  closer  together  until  when  you  are  right  under  them  they 
form  up  into  a  continuous  wall  like  a  crowd  of  bogatyrs  thronging  together 
to  withstand  an  attack  and  prevent  any  breach. 

“But  how  can  we  drive  across  the  shoulders  of  these  giants?”  I  thought, 
seeing  that  we  were  heading  straight  for  them.  “Where’s  the  road  ?”  1  asked 
Van  Dyk.  He  pointed  to  a  path  in  silence  and  drew  a  sinuous  line  parallel 
to  it  in  the  air  with  his  whip.  That  a  carriage  road?  Not  likely!  The  path 
ran  around  the  mountain,  fell,  then  suddenly  reappeared  at  a  higher  level, 

‘  On  his  appointment  as  Inspector  of  Roads  under  the  Central  Road  Board  in  1845, 
Andrew  Geddes  Bain  “immediately  started  on  the  construction  of  the  road  now  called 
Michell's  Pass”,  leading  from  the  Tulbagh  Valley  to  Ceres;  when  this  was  nearing  com¬ 
pletion,  “he  began  to  survey  the  kloof  leading  from  Wellington  to  the  Worcester  side  of 
the  mountain  range,  which  now  bears  his  name,  and  ascertained  that  a  road  could  be 
taken  through  it  which  would  lessen  the  distance  from  the  latter  town  to  Cape  Town  by 
thirty-six  miles.”  See  The  Journals  of  Andrew  Geddes  Bain,  ed.  by  M.  H.  Lister  (Van  Rie- 
beeck  Society  publications,  no.  30),  Cape  Town,  1949,  pp.  xxviii-xxix,  208-10,  and  sketch- 
map  facing  page  212.  The  Pass,  named  for  Bain,  and  still  in  use,  was  opened  oflkiaHy 
in  1854,  and  was  constructed  with  convict  labour. 
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fell  again  and  so  on. 

We  began  to  rise;  the  horses'  pace  was  no  longer  the  spanking  trot  at 
which  we  had  driven  along  the  valley.  They  were  even  on  the  point  of  trying 
to  walk,  but  a  threatening  “Appl”  and  a  crack  of  the  whip  forced  them  to 
keep  on  trotting.  Zelenii  struck  up:  “Near  Slavyansk  Town  on  the  steep 
mountain’s  top”.  We  were  still  driving  through  mountains,  like  Groenberg, 
with  flanks  not  too  steeply  sloping.  The  road  had  been  cut  through  slates 
and  on  our  right  a  slatey  wall  rose  vertically  above  our  heads.  To  the  left 
and  below  us  yawned  ravines.  But  they  were  not  menacing;  they  still  smiled 
at  us  as  it  were.  In  their  bottom,  rivulets  flowed  and  a  dense  greenery  grew 
into  which  the  gaze  sank.  I  especially  remember  one  picturesque  gorge  all 
overgrown  with  forest.  At  its  very  bottom,  a  cottage  hid  itself  in  a  group  of 
trees.  Paths  radiated  from  it  in  all  directions  along  the  mountains;  there 
was  also  one  pony-track.  The  cottage  was  Mr.  Bain’s  former  abode. 

He  had  lived  there  for  three  years  with  his  family  and  every  day,  when 
the  road  was  still  beginning,  had  set  out  on  foot  or  on  horseback  into  the 
mountains.  We  were  rising  all  the  time  but  the  rise,  though  perceptible  to 
the  eye,  was  hardly  so  to  the  horses.  The  road  was  so  well  graded  that  they 
never  stopped  their  easy  trot.  Two  carriages  could  drive  side  by  side  on  the 
road,  the  width  of  which  was  fixed  with  such  nicety  that  room  would  not 
then  remain  for  a  mouse  to  pass.  The  edge  of  the  gorge  was  studded  with 
rocks  in  close  order.  At  first  glance,  they  did  not  look  very  large  and  Zelenii 
undertook  to  hurl  any  one  of  them  easily  out  of  its  place. 

“What  sort  of  chasms  are  these?  They  have  no  terrors  at  all”,  he  said. 
“In  our  Pskov  Government,  they’d  be  six  a  penny.” 

The  day  was  hot  and  still.  Not  a  movement  on  the  road;  not  a  soul  any¬ 
where.  The  road  was  not  quite  finished  and  was  only  open  to  the  public 
two  days  a  week. 

Although  the  mountains  were  still  not  high,  the  further  we  climbed  up 
into  them  the  more  perceptibly  it  became  cooler.  The  thin  fresh  air  was 
easy  and  comforting  to  breathe  and  although  the  sun  shone  brightly,  it 
was  not  grilling.  At  last  we  stopped  on  a  terrace. 

“The  height  above  sea-level  here  is  about  2,000  feet”,  said  Bain  and 
invited  us  to  get  out  of  our  carriages.  We  got  out,  glanced  backwards  and 
stood  stock  still  at  the  sight  of  the  picture  that  spread  itself  out;  the  whole 
of  the  Paarl  valley  lay  before  us,  in  some  places  drenched  with  sunshine;  in 
others,  hidden  in  the  shadow  of  the  mountains.  Wellington  lay  as  if  at  our 
feet  although  we  were  about  five  miles  from  it.  Further  away,  the  cottages 
of  Paarl,  on  which  the  mountain  threw  its  giant  shadow,  gleamed  whitely 
from  behind  the  greenery:  there  were  farms  all  around.  Bushes  appeared 
as  grass  and  the  big  farm  oaks  as  small  bushes.  We  stood  silent  and  motion- 
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less.  About  a  hundred  yards  from  us  an  eagle  floated  smoothly  on  the  air,  not 
moving  its  wings.  After  flapping  three  times  with  deliberation  over  the 
jutting  bare  peaks,  he  plunged  downwards  like  a  stone  and  vanished  between 
the  cliffs. 

Goshkevich  prepared  to  photograph  the  views  and  to  take  some  rock 
samples.  For  the  first  time,  Bain  asked  our  names  and  right  there,  on  the 
mountain,  we  exchanged  cards  with  him.  The  Baron  and  Zelenii  climbed  the 
cliffs  with  hammer  and  satchel.  Previously,  Zelenii  had  tried  with  Bain’s 
permission,  to  shove  one  of  the  rocks  into  the  abyss  but  had  realised  that 
each  of  them  was  almost  as  big  as  he  was  himself.  Posyet  embarked  on  a 
long  conversation  with  Bain,  but  1  went  onwards  to  stretch  my  legs,  being 
tired  of  constant  sitting  down  in  the  carriage.  I  walked  for  a  long  time 
stopping  every  minute  to  look  at  the  valley.  Presently  it  was  screened  by 
the  cliff  and  1  walked  along  the  highroad,  which  still  wended  its  way  across 
clayey  mountains,  amidst  a  deathly  stillness. 

After  a  half-hour,  our  carriages  overtook  me.  I  should  have  liked  to  gel 
in  and  sit  down,  but  they  rushed  past  paying  no  attention  to  me  and  turned 
to  the  right  behind  the  cliff.  After  five  minutes,  the  rumbling  of  the  wheels 
suddenly  ceased.  They  had  stopped  somewhere. 

I  rounded  the  cliff  and  on  a  broad  terrace  of  it  saw  a  row  of  low  buildings 
surrounded  with  an  embankment  and  a  latticed  fence — it  was  a  gaol.  Along 
the  embankment  and  in  the  yard,  guards  walked  with  loaded  guns,  keeping 
their  eyes  steadily  on  the  convicts,  who,  with  fettered  legs,  sat  and  stood, 
in  groups  and  alone,  around  the  gaol.  Of  the  thirty  to  forty  criminals  who 
were  there,  only  two  were  whites;  the  rest  all  blacks.  The  whites  shame¬ 
facedly  hid  behind  their  companions’  backs. 

There  was  a  complete  collection  of  all  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  Colony. 
The  black  colour  passed  by  a  gradation  of  shades  from  shiny  velvet-black, 
like  patent  leather,  to  swarthy  yellow.  Blackest  of  all,  were  the  negroes  of 
the  Fingo,  Mozambique,  Bechuana  and  Zulu  tribes.  Among  these  tribes 
the  face,  for  the  most  part,  is  round  with  regular  features,  bulging  cheeks  and 
forehead,  and  thick  lips;  compared  with  the  others,  the  hair  is  long,  though 
curly.  The  negroes  are  all  of  healthy  constitution  and  their  muscles  are 
sound  and  handsome — regular  African  Adonises.  Their  pupils  are  surround¬ 
ed  with  yellowish  whites  and  a  network  of  veins.  The  Kaffirs,  who  yield 
nothing  to  the  negroes  in  the  shapeliness  of  their  limbs,  exceed  them  in  height 
and  are  a  well-grown  tribe — athletes.  But  their  faces  are  not  so  handsome 
as  the  negroes;  their  foreheads  and  temples  are  flat  but  their  skulls  swell 
out,  their  faces  are  oval  and  their  gaze  is  bold  and  expressive.  They  are 
paler  than  the  negroes  and  their  colour  is  rather  dark  chocolate  than  black. 
Hottentots  are  still  paler.  Their  colour  is  brown  but,  as  they  are  a  numerous 
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tribe,  of  fairly  different  shades.  1  saw  Hottentots  with  dull  but  quite  black 
skins.  Among  them,  as  among  Kaffirs,  the  forehead  is  sunken;  the  skulls 
on  the  contrary  swell  out;  their  noses  are  bigger  than  those  of  the  other 
blacks.  Their  faces  are  generally  wrinkled  and  deeply  seamed  by  many  lines. 
They  have  an  aged  look  and  their  hair  is  scanty.  They  are  dwarfish,  thin  and 
their  hands  and  feet  are  slender,  but  give  the  devil  his  due,  very  active. 
As  husbandmen  and  herds  they  are  excellent  and  they  are  good  servants, 
coachmen  and  labourers. 

A  crowd  surrounded  us  and  looked  at  us  with  more  curiosity  than  we 
did  at  them.  The  negroes  especially  looked  at  us  openly,  alertly  and  boldly 
and  answered  our  questions  without  hesitation.  Not  infrequently,  a  friendly 
laugh  rang  out  among  them  at  some  joke — and  what  teeth  were  exposed 
then! 

“Why  are  they  in  detention  ?”  I  asked. 

“For  theft”,  answered  the  superintendent. 

“Are  they  kept  long  in  gaol  ?” 

“From  three  to  fifteen  years.” 

“What  do  they  do,  how  do  they  occupy  themselves?” 

“With  the  road  by  which  you  came”,  said  Mr.  Bain.  “Who  would  there 
be  to  make  it  if  they  did  not?  Tomorrow,  you  will  see  them  at  work”. 

We  glanced  into  the  long  wooden  shed  in  which  the  criminals  lived.  It 
was  kept  clean.  There  were  no  windows.  Along  the  walls,  rows  of  beds 
were  ranged  on  broad  planks  made  like  the  plank  beds  of  our  peasant  huts, 
only  lower.  There  we  found  a  large  company  of  convicts  sitting  and  lying 
down.  I  asked  if  it  was  possible  to  give  them  money  as  is  customary  among 
us,  but  was  told  that  was  strictly  forbidden. 

We  thanked  the  inspector  and  Mr.  Bain  for  the  mournful  diversion  and 
set  off  on  our  way. 

«  *  « 

“That’s  not  the  last  diversion”,  said  Mr.  Bain.  “There  are  three  more 
to  come.” 

“What  a  pity  we  didn't  have  a  bite  here”,  said  the  Baron.  “We  have 
meat  and  chicken  with  us,  you  know”. 

But  we  had  already  driven  on.  Zelenii  sang  loudly:  “Why,  O  why  didst 
thou  bewitch  me  if  I  were  not  dear  to  thy  soul?”  Then,  suddenly,  he  started 
to  tell  of  some  childish  prank — an  incident  in  his  education — or  sketched 
somebody’s  portrait,  character,  or  simply  teased  somebody.  We  liked 
listening  to  him.  He  had  a  fabulous  memory,  so  that  he  rendered  the  smallest 
details  of  an  event.  Baron  Kridner,  on  the  other  hand,  remembered  nothing, 
neither  places  nor  people,  and  never  looked  ahead.  He  lived  in  the  present 
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moment,  but  did  so  to  the  full.  Nobody  was  quicker  than  he  to  grasp  some¬ 
body  else’s  idea  or  to  understand  a  joke  or  appreciate  a  picture,  sound,  indeed, 
any  artistic  phenomenon. 

We  began  to  drive  into  the  gorge  itself.  Green  hills  and  gullies  were 
replaced  by  wild  rocky  ridges,  grey  or  black.  The  road  had  been  cut  out 
along  the  edges  of  precipices.  Mountains  pressed  closely  to  one  another 
across  the  gorge  and  the  sun  did  not  reach  us.  We  looked  in  amazement 
at  the  enormous  gloomy  masses  hanging  over  us.  An  awful  silence  reigned 
in  the  wilderness  so  that  even  Zelenii  stopped  singing.  We  exchanged  an 
occasional  word  and  our  eyes  wandered  fearfully  from  crag  to  crag  and 
chasm  to  chasm.  It  was  as  if  we  were  caught  in  a  trap,  although  nothing 
actually  threatened  us. 

Imagine  a  solid  rocky  wall  of  mountains  above  your  head  which  cuts 
off  the  sky,  the  sun  and  all  sight  of  the  peaks.  On  to  these  mountains  are 
flung  other  smaller  mountains  and  they,  falling,  scatter  and  roll  towards  the 
precipices.  But  then  it  is  as  if  they  are  stopped  dead  in  their  tracks  to  hang 
over  the  abyss.  Now  you  see  the  exact  likeness  of  a  whole  town  with  towers 
demolished  by  some  frightful  catastrophe,  with  columns  and  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  buildings,  now  it  is  crowds  of  elephants,  rhinoceroses  and  other 
animals  fighting  in  a  general  free-for-all  and  suddenly  petrified.  There,  it 
seems,  is  a  group  of  sculptured  giants.  Here  a  cliff  just  manages  to  cling 
to  the  mountain  by  one  corner  though  all  its  base  hangs  over  an  abyss. 
Further  away  all  the  mountain  walls,  and  the  gigantic  fragments  scattered 
over  them,  are  like  monasteries  or  vast  tombstones,  remains  of  some  terrible 
devastation. 

It  seems  that  just  one  touch  would  be  enough  to  precipitate  these  masses 
downwards  although,  in  fact,  Archimedes’s  lever  would  be  powerless.  It 
would  take  at  least  an  earthquake  or  Mr.  Bain  to  topple  them  out  of  their 
places. 

Below  yawn  the  chasms,  no  longer  with  green  gullies  and  rivulets  that 
barely  ripple  but  now  as  continuations  of  the  mountains  themselves  with 
heaps  of  grey  rocks  that  have  been  torn  off,  and  muddy  yellow  headlong 
torrents  or  stagnant  slimy  marshes  at  the  bottom.  You  drive  along  the 
shoulder  of  a  giant  mountain  and  although  you  are  quite  confident  of  your 
safety,  you  gaze  with  involuntary  agitation  at  the  hulking  masses  which  seem 
to  creep  nearer  and  nearer,  threatening  to  crush  travellers.  You  look  down 
200  to  300  feet  into  an  abyss  and  turn  away  trembling;  you  look  up  and  there 
just  such  an  abyss  is  inverted  above  your  head.  All  these  masses  are  as  if 
crushed  by  the  wrath  of  heaven,  then  scattered  at  the  caprice  of  some  inhuman 
fantasy. 
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“Well,”  I  asked  Zelenii,  “are  there  such  chasms  in  the  Pskov  Govern¬ 
ment?” 

“It’s  pretty  terrible”,  he  whispered  with  a  convulsive,  nervous  laugh, 
looking  askance  fearfully  into  the  chasm.  Then,  suddenly,  to  keep  up  his 
spirits,  and  to  show  his  unconcern,  he  began  to  bawl  out:  “Good  people, 
listen  .  .  .”  But  then  he  frowned,  dejectedly  struck  up:  “Not  a  drum  was 
heard  . . and  gradually  fell  silent. 

We  drove  along  a  cliff  which  had  been  gouged  through  and  which  lay 
bang  on  the  road.  Then  we  turned  off  behind  the  cliff  and  waited  for  what 
would  come  next.  We  found  ourselves  above  an  abyss  deeper  and  more 
terrible  than  any  we  had  passed.  Additionally,  the  road  had  been  built 
temporarily  for  one  carriage  only.  There  were  no  curb  stones  and  the  horses 
went  right  along  the  edge.  Zelenii  had  been  singing  “You  will  understand 
all  my  sorrow”,  though  only  in  a  low  voice,  but  stopped.  Along  the  narrow 
unlevelled  road  on  which,  here  and  there,  rocks  ready  to  be  worked  on  lay 
about  and  a  spade  was  thrust  in,  we  had  to  turn  left. 

“Why  don’t  you  sing?”  I  asked. 

“Just  wait  until  we  get  past  and  then  you  will  see.” 

With  a  sinking  feeling  we  drove  past  the  turn  and  breathed  freely  when 
the  road  again  widened  out. 

“Are  there  any  animals  here?”  I  asked  Van  Dyk. 

“Oh,  lots.” 

“Of  what  kind?” 

“Baboons”  (large  black  monkeys).  “I  am  surprised”,  added  Van  Dyk, 
looking  up,  “that  there  are  none  today,  they  scamper  about  the  cliffs  in 
herds  and  have  only  to  see  people  or  horses  to  raise  a  terrible  din.” 

“Perhaps  it’s  because  today  is  Sunday”,  remarked  Zelenii.  “Anyway, 
thank  God  there  aren’t  any.  If  one  only  of  the  horses  took  fright  and  shied, 
we  should  be  in  a  bad  way.” 

“But  there  are  wolves  and  tigers”,  said  Van  Dyk. 

“Wolves  here?  It  can’t  be!  Wolves  are  northern  animals”,  we  remarked. 

“I  know”,  answered  Van  Dyk.  “properly  speaking  they  are  hyenas  and 
I  called  them  wolves  from  habit.” 

Van  Dyk  was  an  educated  coachman. 

Mr.  Bain  afterwards  confirmed  Van  Dyk’s  words  and  added  that  quan¬ 
tities  of  hyenas  and  jackals  live  all  over  the  mountains  even  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Capetown.  They  are  poisoned  with  strychnine. 

“There  are  also  plenty  of  tigers”,  he  said;  “we  saw  some  last  week  in 
the  gorge.  But  the  local  tigers  are  small  and  not  bigger  than  a  large  dog.” 

That  is  evident  from  the  skins  on  sale  in  Capetown. 

*  *  * 
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We  drove  quickly  up  to  a  picturesque  spot.  Suddenly,  the  mountains 
moved  apart  for  a  minute  and  formed  a  transverse  gash.  The  sun  took 
advantage  of  it  and  clearly  lighted  the  deep  ravine  to  its  bottom  which, 
like  the  sides,  was  clothed  with  grass  and  bush.  In  the  bottom  a  rivulet 
flowed.  Across  the  gash  from  cliff  to  cliff,  led  a  bridge — a  marvel  of  engin¬ 
eering  skill.  It  was  built  of  squared  sandstone  slabs  as  compactly  as  a  cliff. 
The  length  was  forty  feet  and  beneath  a  stone  wall  descended  70  feet  to 
rest  on  the  bottom  of  the  ravine.  To  the  left  of  the  bridge  in  the  gorge, 
which  was  overgrown  with  green,  a  waterfall  murmured  and  cascaded  down. 
We  stopped  and  walked  along  a  ledge  of  the  cliff — some  to  drink,  others  to 
catch  insects  and  collect  grasses.  Along  the  whole  gorge,  stretching  for  14 
English  miles,  up  to  forty  stone  bridges,  large  and  small,  have  been  built; 
one  can  imagine  how  much  talent,  imagination  and  physical  labour  were 
required!  Rocks  had  to  be  dragged  up  or  down  and  many  cliffs  had  to  be 
blasted  with  powder.  Bain  showed  us  traces  of  blasting  and  promised  to 
demonstrate  the  blasting  itself  on  the  return  journey. 

Over  the  bridge  the  gorge  again  narrowed  in  some  places,  but  it  was 
already  perceptible  that  the  end  was  at  hand.  Nature  was  gayer  here  and 
the  mountains  were  clothed  with  luxuriant  green.  Bush  and  grass  and  great 
numbers  of  flowers  even  grew  over  the  rocks  scattered  about  the  slopes. 
There  were  flocks  of  birds  and  millions  of  insects  hummed;  on  the  rocks 
we  often  saw  many-coloured  lizards  which  had  crawled  out  to  warm  them¬ 
selves  in  the  sun.  In  one  place,  a  rivulet  of  fresh  cold  water  trickled  out  of 
the  cliff;  under  it,  the  convicts  had  put  an  iron  gutter. 

“In  winter  it’s  a  big  waterfall”,  said  Bain.  “There  are  many  of  them  here 
— there  and  there!”  he  said,  pointing  with  his  hand  to  various  spots. 

Nature  was  as  smiling  here  as  the  part  of  the  gorge  we  had  passed  was 
grand. 

Here  were  picturesque  sidewise  deviations  in  the  cliffs  forming  shady 
nooks  and  natural  grottoes.  Rapidly  we  approached  the  most  picturesque 
place.  We  had  just  descended  from  a  cliff  and  before  us  spread  a  broad 
cleared  terrace  surrounded  by  an  embankment.  Several  barracks  had  been 
built  on  the  terrace  and  formed  another  gaol.  At  some  distance,  apart  from 
the  barracks,  stood  a  smallish  cottage  where  Bain’s  son  lived.  He  was  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  gaol  and  his  father’s  assistant. *  Cliffs  crowded  around 
peeping  out  from  behind  one  another  as  if  they  were  standing  on  tip-toe. 
The  terrace  was  half-way  up  the  mountain,  and  below,  there  were  also  cliffs 

*  Thomas  Charles  John  Bain  (1830-1893),  second  son  of  Andrew  Geddes  Bain,  was 
appointed  learner-assistant  to  his  father  in  1848,  and  Inspector  of  Roads,  Western  Pro¬ 
vince,  in  1 854.  He  was  responsible  for  building  Grey’s  Pass  (Piekenierskloof )  and  many 
other  well-known  passes  in  the  Western  Cape.  {Journals,  p.  xxxv). 
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overgrown  with  thick  greenery  and  bush  and  dotted  capriciously,  with  scat¬ 
tered  rocks.  At  the  bottom  of  the  picturesque  ravine,  flowed  a  big  stream 
across  which  a  stone  bridge  had  been  built.  Alongside  the  bridge  was  a 
dam  which  had  served  to  divert  the  stream  while  building  the  bridge.  Across 
the  dam  went  a  temporary  track.  The  stream  banks  and  the  mountain  slopes 
were  all  drowned  in  green.  Bain  watched  with  a  smile  as  we  silently  enjoyed 
the  magniflcent  picture,  turning  slowly,  first  to  one  side  and  then  to  the 
other.  Then  we  looked  round  and  observed  that  we  had  long  ago  arrived 
in  the  courtyard  of  the  house,  that  Van  Dyk  had  unharnessed  the  horses 
and  that  two  young  people  were  standing  in  front  of  us.  One  was  Bain’s 
son,  a  blonde,  red-cheeked  young  man,  the  other  was  the  missionary-pastor.® 
We  made  their  acquaintance,  went  into  the  house  and  ordered  provisions 
and  wine  to  be  taken  out  of  the  carriage.  Bain’s  son  bustled  about  to  get 
lunch  ready. 

But  before  eating,  we  set  off  to  look  the  gaol  over.  It  was  just  the  same 
except  that  there  were  rather  fewer  convicts.  They  sat  and  lay  in  the  court¬ 
yard,  all  competing  for  a  place  in  the  sun.  One  old  negro  drew  my  attention 
specially;  he  had  a  bad  leg  and  lay  stretched  out  in  the  middle  of  the  court¬ 
yard  leaning  on  one  elbow  and  with  his  face  turned  straight  towards  the  sun. 
His  head  was  quite  bald  in  front  and  the  sunbeams  played  on  it  as  on  the 
roof  of  a  tower.  It  was  noon  and  the  heat  was  scorching,  especially  here  in 
the  gorge  where  the  air  was  close  and  the  rocks  reflected  strongly  the  sun’s 
rays. 

“Why  do  you  bring  them  out  into  the  sun’’,  we  asked,  “it’s  harmful, 
you  know.’’ 

“No’’,  answered  Bain  “they  like  a  sunny  hot  day  and  prefer  it  for  work 
to  an  overcast  one.’’ 

1  asked  many  of  the  convicts  their  names.  The  Hottentots  were  called 

ISaloman,  Kalleur;  the  Bushmen,  Wildenson  and  Kogelman.  But  these 
names  were  given  only  by  Europeans  and  I  asked  them  to  tell  me  their 
names  in  their  own  mother  tongue.  The  Bushmen  apparently  understood 
what  they  were  being  asked;  they  stood  silently  with  downcast  eyes.  The 
missionary  repeated  the  question  and  then  one  after  another  they  bellowed 
and  clicked  their  tongues.  It  was  impossible  to  transcribe  the  sounds.  1 
turned  to  the  Kaffirs.  One  smartly  pronounced  the  name  “Dolf”,  another, 
“Dai’’.  Then  I  asked  a  black  which  tribe  he  belonged  to  and  what  his 
name  was.  He  said  that  his  father  was  a  Mozambique  and  that  his  mother 
was  from  a  different  tribe  though  he  didn’t  say  which;  his  name  was  Lakidi. 
They  all  understand  English  and  can  express  themselves  indifferently  in  that 
language.  Some  were  dressed  in  jackets,  others  in  shirts  and  breeches. 

*  The  Rev.  Mr.  Fleischer  (Journais,  p.  269n). 
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We  went  into  Bain’s  cottage.  A  young  jet-black  negro  about  twenty 
years  old  and  handsome,  i.e.  with  round  cheeks,  bulging  forehead  and 
temples,  thick  lips,  a  kindly  expression  in  his  eyes  and  a  very  well-built 
body,  was  laying  the  table.  He  took  my  fancy. 

“Do  you  employ  this  negro?”  I  asked  Bain’s  son. 

“No”,  he  answered,  “he  too  is  a  convict,  a  prisoner  of  war,  who  fought 
for  the  Kaffirs  and  was  captured  not  long  ago.  I  don’t  let  him  mix  with  the 
other  convicts.  He  is  most  submissive  and  obedient. 

“Do  they  work  long?” 

“From  sunrise  to  sunset.  Much  time  is  spent  walking  to  and  from  the 
working  place.” 

While  we  were  speaking  with  Bain,  Zelenii,  the  missionary  and  the  doc¬ 
tor  walked  to  the  stream  to  bathe,  then  got  started  on  the  meat,  ducks  and 
so  on. 

About  three  o’clock  we  started  off  again.  Now  the  track  lay  down  a 
slope  and  the  horses  trotted  more  cheerfully.  The  gorge  kept  on  broadening 
and  disclosed  the  horizon  and  places  in  the  distance. 

“I  am  afraid  of  nothing  now”,  Zelenii  said  gaily  and  sang  with  the  birds 
who  were  twittering  and  whistling  above  us.  The  mountains  around  lost 
some  of  their  gloom  at  each  pace  and  we  drove  out  of  the  gorge  impercept¬ 
ibly,  crossed  the  river  by  a  little  bridge  and  at  five  o’clock  stopped  for  a 
half-hour  at  the  small  farm-house  of  Kleinberg.  Here,  there  was  a  third  and 
last  gaol,  smaller  than  the  first  two.  It  consisted  of  only  one  barrack  and 
was  surrounded  with  a  fence  behind  which  the  blacks  crowded.  The  farm 
consisted  of  a  one-storeyed  cottage  surrounded  by  maize  plantations  and 
with  a  vineyard.  A  huge  tree  grew  in  the  courtyard  to  which  a  big  monkey 
— a  baboon — was  tethered  by  a  rope.  Although  our  stop  was  to  be  short 
our  coachman  unharnessed  the  horses.  The  farmer,  Leroux  by  name,  was 
the  descendant  of  a  Huguenot;  his  dwelling  appeared  poor  and  wretched. 
In  vain  Baron  Kridner  looked  around  to  see  whether  there  was  any  dinner. 
Leroux,  on  the  other  hand  brought  out  numbers  of  jars  and  boxes  with 
snakes,  stones,  tiger  skins,  etc. 

“Well,  the  end  of  the  world  is  approaching”,  said  the  Baron  “you  ask 
your  neighbour  for  bread  and  he  gives  you  a  stone,  in  place  of  fish,  a  snake.” 

We  sat  on  chairs  in  the  courtyard  and  watched  the  monkey  either  climb¬ 
ing  the  tree  or  trying  to  catch  one  of  the  children  or  dogs  who  were  running 
about.  He  couldn’t  abide  either  of  them  as  our  host  told  us.  Children  were 
not  allowed  near  him,  but  on  the  other  hand,  dogs  were  pushed  towards  him. 
It  was  worth  watching  how  he  would  seize  a  very  large  dog  and  start  twisting 
him  and  biting  him  until  with  a  whine  the  dog  barely  managed  to  wriggle 
out  of  the  monkey’s  paws  and  ran  away  to  hide  himself.  Then  the  monkey 


would  sit  down  and  look  at  us.  The  coachmen  began  to  throw  stones  at 
him,  but  he  dodged  so  agilely  that  none  of  them  hit  him.  The  sun  had 
already  set  when  we  drove  on  towards  Worcester  along  an  unfinished  road. 
Sand,  heaps  of  stone  and  gullies,  that’s  what  we  had  to  face.  We  crossed 
the  river  by  a  ford  and  stopped  for  a  minute  at  some  sort  of  shelter  where 
they  were  selling  to  passers-by  bread  and.  apparently,  a  kind  of  vodka.  Our 
fellows  bought  ostrich  eggs  there,  as  big  as  small  melons. 

Not  far  from  Worcester,  we  drove  round  a  hill  which  had  it  been  in  a 
garden,  would  have  passed  for  a  large  mountain;  it  is  a  heap  of  rocks  over¬ 
grown  with  bush  in  which,  they  say,  many  snakes  live,  and  for  that  reason 
is  called  Slangkop. 

The  Colony  in  general  teems  with  snakes,  many  of  which  are  poisonous. 
Among  them  is  the  well-known  cobra  de  capello.*  In  Stellenbosch,  Verstfeld 
was  telling  us  that  a  few  days  before  our  arrival  an  eight-year-old  girl  had 
shoved  her  hand  into  what  she  thought  was  a  lizard’s  hole,  but  that  a  cobra 
had  shot  out  and  bitten  her.  The  girl  died  in  half  an  hour.  At  the  Kleinberg 
farm  they  said  that  a  big,  fat.  yellow  snake  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  which 
when  it  attacked  anybody  stood,  as  it  were,  on  its  tail  and  threw  itself  back¬ 
wards. 

*  *  * 

It  grew  quite  dark  when  we  began  to  approach  Worcester.  The  track 
was  appalling,  with  sand,  rocks  and  everlasting  potholes.  Sometimes  we 
got  such  jolts  that  the  carriage  tilted  over.  The  darkness  was  hellish;  we 
could  not  see  where  we  were  going  and  it  was  as  if  a  wall  was  standing  in 
front  of  our  eyes.  The  horses  continued  at  a  barely  perceptible  trot. 

“Couldn’t  we  be  upset  into  a  ravine?’’  we  asked. 

“No,  we  shan’t  upset”,  said  Van  Dyk,“we  may  hit  a  stone  more  than  once 
or  a  wheel  may  go  astray  into  a  rut,  but  we  shan’t  be  upset  into  a  ravine; 
I  bought  one  of  the  front  horses  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  in  Worcester;  he 
knows  the  road.” 

“We  are  just  driving  into  the  town  now”,  said  the  Baron,  “there’s  some 
sort  of  building.” 

And,  in  fact,  we  had  drawn  level  with  vague  dark  masses  which  the  Baron 
took  for  buildings  but  which  turned  out  to  be  trees.  The  jolting  continued 
and  we  felt  our  way.  After  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  Zelenii  said: 

“Now  we  have  arrived,  I  see  a  white  wall  not  far  away.” 

“Is  this  Worcester?”  we  asked  Van  Dyk. 

“No,  it’s  a  farm”,  he  said,  “there  are  still  four  miles  to  Worcester.” 

*  The  Cape  cobra  (Naia  flava)  is  described  by  J.  P.  Fitzsimons  in  his  Snakes  of  South 
Africa.  Cape  Town.  Miller,  1919,  p.  170f. 
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Ah,  what  punishment!  In  places  we  drove  over  long  stretches  of  cobble¬ 
stones;  that  meant  we  were  driving  along  the  course  of  a  dried-up  stream. 
The  wheels  ground  so  loudly  on  the  stones  that  it  was  impossible  to  con¬ 
verse.  We  made  several  more  mistakes,  taking  hills  at  close  quarters  or 
bushes  for  town  buildings.  Then  we  got  tired  of  both  driving  and  making 
mistakes  and  sat  glumly  silent,  only  clinging  on  to  the  side  when  there  were 
jolts.  At  last,  after  a  good  hour’s  drive  from  the  farm.  Van  Dyk  suddenly 
reined  his  horses  in  and  asked  somebody  something  in  Hollands.  Twenty 
voices  shouted  to  him  in  answer. 

“What’s  this.  Where  are  we?’’  we  asked  Van  Dyk. 

“In  the  town”,  he  answered,  “but  I  don’t  see  the  street  and  don’t  know 
how  to  drive  to  the  hotel.” 

1  strained  my  sight  in  the  darkness  and  made  out  the  silhouettes  of  dark 
figures  standing  around  our  carriage. 

“Who  are  these  people?” 

“Black  people”,  answered  Van  Dyk,  letting  the  horses  go  on.  Suddenly 
the  blacks  shouted  something  in  a  friendly  way  after  us;  the  horses  took 
fright  and  pulled  forwards  hard.  “Appl”,  shouted  Van  Dyk  and  turning, 
also  shouted  something  to  the  blacks.  Lights  showed  and  we  rushed  along 
a  broad,  endless  street  with  low  houses  on  either  side  and  stopped  at  a  brightly 
lit  hotel  at  the  end  of  the  town. 

“Oo,  Ugh,  Ach,  Och!”  were  the  ejaculations  to  be  heard  as  each  of  us 
crept  out  of  the  carriage.  The  hotel  was  the  best  we  had  seen,  just  as  Wor¬ 
cester  was  the  best  of  the  villages  and  towns  on  our  route.  In  the  lounge, 
which  you  enter  straight  from  the  square,  all  was  as  clean  as  in  the  house 
of  a  well-to-do  private  man.  There  was  fine  new  furniture,  the  floors  were 
coloured  and  there  was  a  round  table  with  two  large  bronze  candelabra 
and  a  bouquet  of  flowers  in  a  vase. 

Obviously  the  owner  was  an  Englishman.  Mr.  Bain  and  the  Baron 
departed  to  look  after  the  housekeeping  and  to  get  busy  with  supper,  Posyet 
danced  attendance  on  Bain  trying  to  thank  him  by  assiduity  for  the  journey 
he  had  undertaken  on  our  behalf.  I  sat  on  the  stoep  and  admired  the  warm 
dark  night,  breathed  in  the  mild  clean  air  but  could  not  breathe  my  fill  of  it. 
Far  away  in  the  dark  background  of  sky  lay  even  darker  masses;  they  were 
the  mountains.  Goshkevich  came  out  on  to  the  stoep,  and  listened  for  a 
long  time  and  suddenly  plunged  from  the  flight  of  steps  into  pitch-blackness 
and  disappeared. 

“Where  are  you  off  to?”  I  shouted  after  him. 

“There  must  be  a  ditch  somewhere  near”,  he  answered.  “You  hear  how 
the  frogs  are  croaking — exactly  as  if  they  were  rattling  something;  certainly 
they  are  not  like  ours  and  I  should  like  to  catch  one.”  And  indeed,  the  grass- 
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hoppers  and  frogs  were  vying  with  one  another  as  if  for  a  bet.  Supper,  thanks 
to  the  double  efforts  of  Bain  and  the  Baron  was,  if  not  excellent,  at  any  rate 
abundant.  Roast  beef,  beefsteaks,  ham,  chicken,  ducks,  mutton  with, 
as  flavourings,  mustard,  pepper,  soy,  pickles  and  other  poisons,  which 
are  bad  enough  when  used  externally  as  plasters  but  which  the  English 
administer  wholly  internally,  loaded  the  table  to  such  an  extent  that  grapes, 
flgs  and  almonds  had  to  have  another  table  to  themselves.  It  was  cheerful. 
Bain  had  a  lot  to  tell  us,  the  Baron  ate  a  lot,  we  listened  a  lot  and  Zelenii, 
after  dessert,  dozed  a  lot. 

After  supper  and  a  long  chat  we  disp>ersed  to  our  rooms.  Zelenii  and  I 
occupied  a  large  room  with  two  beds.  The  Baron  and  Posyet  slept  separately 
in  the  house,  but  Mr.  Bain,  Goshkevich  and  the  Doctor  went  to  a  wing 
built  within  the  courtyard  and  with  its  doors  facing  a  small  orchard.  There 
were  no  windows  in  their  rooms,  for  they  would  have  let  the  hot  sunlight 
in  and  if  anyone  needed  light,  he  could  always  open  a  door.  It  was,  as  you 
see,  simple,  primitive,  African.  Zelenii  slept  the  sleep  of  the  just,  even  the 
servants,  a  negro  and  a  maid,  after  clattering  the  forks  and  spoons  for  a 
long  time,  grew  silent.  A  deathly  silence  reigned.  I,  too,  wanted.  Anally, 
to  lie  down  and  sleep,  but  flrst  devoted  several  minutes  to  a  survey  of  my  bed. 

It  was  the  big  double  bed  universal  in  the  English  dominions,  but  I  had 
never  seen  such  a  specimen  as  this  before.  It  was  a  four-pKJSter  with  a  canopy 
of  dark  woollen  material  hanging  in  heavy  festoons  with  tassels  and  fringes. 
On  the  headboard  stood  a  sort  of  shield  on  which  was  carved  a  representa¬ 
tion  as  if  of  a  crown  and  a  coat  of  arms.  Sombrely  coloured  curtains  with 
big  folds  closely  shut  off  the  high  bed.  After  three  circuits  round  the  dismal 
catafalque  I  still  did  not  know  how  to  climb  into  it  and  took  fright.  There 
came  to  my  mind  an  ancient  castle  and  a  gloomy  room  in  which  some 
Plantagenet  or  Stuart  had  been  entertained  and  has  passed  the  night.  From 
that  time  the  room  had  been  regarded  as  a  sacred  relic;  it  had  been  hermetic¬ 
ally  sealed  and  the  bed  left  in  its  pristine  state,  nobody  had  touched  it— and 
who  was  I  to  lie  down  in  it  all  of  a  sudden? 

However,  it  was  necessary  to  go  to  bed.  I  parted  the  curtains  and  before 
me  there  was  a  whole  mountain  of  feather  beds  with  the  inevitable  long 
cylindrical  pillow.  Several  blankets,  one  on  top  of  another,  were  so  massive 
that  I  could  only  lift  them  with  an  effort.  I  wanted  to  climb  in  but  couldn't, 
it  stood  so  high.  Twice  1  tried  to  reach  the  middle  of  the  bed  and  twice 
rolled  down.  So  I  stayed  at  the  edge.  I  was  just  dozing  off  when  suddenly 
1  heard  a  rustle.  What  was  it?  Might  it  not  be  the  royal  shade  returning 
to  his  old  night’s  lodging?  The  rustle  became  louder  and  louder;  soon  a 
faint  and  repeated  scurrying  began  in  the  canopy— mice.  Well,  that  was 
no  misfortune.  I  was  on  the  point  of  wanting  to  go  to  sleep,  but  suddenly 
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a  doubt  came  into  my  head ;  for  we  were  in  Africa,  the  trees  and  cattle  and 
people,  even  the  frogs,  were  not  like  ours,  perhaps,  for  all  I  knew,  even  the 
mice  were  not  either. 

I  went  to  sleep  without  having  solved  this  question,  but  a  scurry  and 
squeak  woke  me  again.  I  open  my  eyes  and  see  a  sort  of  shadow  approach 
the  window  from  the  street,  it  looks  in  and  moves  away  again,  and  suddenly 
sleep  overpowers  me.  Again  the  mice  wake  me,  again  the  shadow  appears 
in  the  window  and  vanishes.  It  was  exactly  as  in  childhood  when  nerves 
are  still  weak;  the  stove  in  the  darkness  appears  to  be  a  corpse,  the  dress 
that  always  hangs  in  the  corner  some  unprecedented  apparition.  After  this 
comparison  had  flashed  into  my  head,  however  friskily  the  mice  scurried, 
however  steadily  the  shadow  looked  in  at  the  window,  I  abandoned  the  task 
of  ascertaining  to  what  species  mice  in  Africa  belonged  and  slept  like  a  log. 

Early  in  the  morning  all  were  already  up  when  I  was  still  sleeping.  Even 
the  Baron  had  got  up  and  had  come  in  twice  to  say  that  breakfast  was  on 
the  table.  Posyet  also  came  in  to  hurry  me  up. 

“It’s  time  to  leave.” 

“But  where  away,  so  early?” 

“To  pay  some  calls.” 

“What  calls? — On  whom  have  we  to  call  in  Worcester?” 

“On  a  Russian  who  lives  here.  Mr.  Bain  has  already  had  breakfast. 
Get  up,  he  is  going  to  be  our  guide”,  urged  the  importunate  Posyet.  “Then 
yesterday  the  local  magistrate,  whom  we  saw  in  Bainskloof,  asked  us  to  call 
in  on  him  when  driving  past  and  after  that  we  shall  go  on  to  the  mineral 
waters.” 

“And  then  where?”  I  interrupted.  “And  all  in  one  day!” 

But  Posyet  ordered  riding  horses  and  had  our  carriage  brought  round. 
I  dressed,  went  outside  and  only  then  saw  by  what  a  fine  mountain  land¬ 
scape  Worcester  was  surrounded.  The  huge  masses  were  green  in  some 
places  but  rugged  and  wild  in  others  with  grey  rocky  excrescenses,  clumps  of 
trees,  farms  and  vineyards.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  the  plain  was 
partly  sandy  and  partly  green  and  dotted  with  farms.  A  hot,  bright  day 
was  beginning  but  in  the  meantime,  it  was  still  cool  and  fresh.  I  strolled 
among  the  maize  fields  and  vineyards  and  returned  to  the  stoep  around 
which  roses,  myrtles  and  other  trees,  already  losing  their  blossoms,  had  been 
planted.  Soon  there  were  trampling  noises;  a  Hottentot  rode  up  on  one 
horse  leading  two  others;  next,  our  coachman  appeared. 

While  waiting  for  my  companions,  I  walked  a  little  way  along  the  street 
and  observed  that  the  town  was  very  regularly  laid  out  and  that  cleanliness 
was  carried  to  the  pitch  of  pedantry.  On  the  street  you  don’t  see  anything 


unnecessary  or  any  litter.  The  ditches  on  either  side  of  the  street,  the  small 
bridges,  are  kept  as  if  in  a  park. 

“A  tedious  town !”  said  Zelenii,  wearily  gazing  at  the  cleanliness. 

In  the  building  of  the  town  they  had  not  spared  space:  the  streets  were 
so  broad  and  long  that,  not  being  thickly  populated,  they  were  indeed 
rather  boring  to  look  at. 

However,  it’s  splendid  that  the  town  is  a  big  one.  To  take  in  whole 
fields  it  has  to  be!  Of  squares  alone  there  are  about  twenty-four,  each  with 
an  area  up  to  eleven  acres,  Mr.  Bain  was  saying.  There  are  about  five 
thousand  inhabitants^  at  present  in  the  town  and  its  district.  It  still  needs 
population  as  does  the  whole  Colony.  Driving  through  these  vast  spaces, 
where  farms  are  scattered  at  great  distances  apart,  you  involuntarily  think 
that  it  is  high  time  for  these  farms  and  fields  to  draw  closer  to  one  another 
and  touch,  as  in  England  itself,  and  for  neighbouring  ploughlands  to  be 
separated  only  by  a  ditch  and  not  by  whole  steppes,  so  that  not  one  clod 
of  earth  may  be  wasted.  .  .  .  But  where  to  get  the  population  ?  There’s  no 
gold  and  crowds  don’t  rush  in  as  they  do  in  Australia  and  California.  People 
are  wanted  here  who  would  pioneer,  or  else  emigrants  could  be  lured  in  by 
telling  them  that  treasure  was  buried  in  the  ground  as  the  dying  farmer  did 
to  his  children,  so  that  they  should  dig  it  all  up.  However,  there  are  few 
volunteers.  The  English  Government  wanted  to  help  out  in  the  adversity 
and  sent  a  whole  shipment  of  men  under  constraint — convicts.  But  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Capetown  thronged  to  the  wharf  and  threatened  to  stone  the 
convicts  if  they  landed. 

The  population  in  Worcester  is  mixed.  There  are  even  fair  numbers  of 
blacks  and  two  special  churches  for  them,  both  English.  The  inhabitants 
do  almost  all  kinds  of  farming  but  up  to  the  present  there  has  been  little 
market  for  the  products  as  transport  in  the  mountains  is  difficult.  With 
the  construction  of  the  road  through  the  gorge,  Worcester,  and  all  the  places 
neighbouring  Bainskloof,  ought  to  prosper.  Besides  com  there  is  plenty  of 
fruit — the  apples  and  pears  are  especially  celebrated.  Those  we  saw  were 
not  for  eating;  they  are  big.  it’s  true,  but  hard  and  only  suitable  for 
stewing  or  for  jam.  The  other  fruit  was  all  over.  Two  rivers  flow  round  the 
town,  the  Hex  and  the  Breede.  From  the  Hex,  water  comes  about  five  miles 
into  the  town  by  an  aqueduct.  The  inhabitants  pay  for  this  convenience  by 
a  smallish  rate. 

*  *  * 

Our  companions  returned  from  the  so-called  Russian.  He  was  a  German 

*  The  Cflpe  Blue-book  for  1853  gives  the  population  of  Worcester  as  follows:  Whites: 
Male,  2,338;  Female,  2,285 — Total,  4,623.  Coloured:  Male,  2,772;  Female,  2,975 — Total, 
5,747.  Bain  is  of  course  speaking  of  the  European  population  only. 
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by  the  name  of  Weinert  and  had  lived  for  a  long  time  in  Moscow  as  a 
teacher  of  music  or  something  of  that  kind.  He  had  been  pensioned  for  his 
services  and  had  retired  on  account  of  sickness,  at  first  to  some  place  or 
other  in  Germany,  then,  for  the  sake  of  the  climate,  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  He  remembered  a  few  words  of  Russian,  but  had  forgotten  the  rest. 
However,  he  liked  Russians  and  welcomed  his  guests  in  tears.  He  was  sick 
it  appeared  with  paralysis  and  lived  out  his  days  alone  and  in  anguish. 
That’s  what  my  companions  told  me  on  their  return  from  Weinert.  They 
added,  that  he  himself  would  come  in  the  evening. 

However,  it  grew  hot  and  we  had  to  leave  for  the  mineral  springs  and 
before  that  call  on  Lesueur,®  the  magistrate.  The  Baron,  Posyet  and  Gosh- 
kevich  rode  on  horseback  but  we  drove  in  the  carriages.  At  the  end  of  the 
street  stood  a  big  and  very  handsome  two-storeyed  house  with  a  high  flight 
of  steps  and  jalousies.  We  knocked;  a  negress  opened  the  door  for  us  and 
we  groped  our  way,  almost  by  feel,  into  dark  rooms.  A  negro  opened  the 
jalousies  and  took  us  into  a  big  clean  drawing-room  furnished  in  the  old- 
fashioned  Hollands  taste  just  like  Elsenborg  farm.  After  a  minute,  the  owner 
of  the  house  appeared  in  a  black  frock-coat,  white  waistcoat  and  tie.  He 
ceremoniously  gave  us  his  hand  and  talked  in  English  about  our  expedition 
and  asked  about  our  frigate  and  the  number  of  people  etc.  The  French 
stamp  had  not  vanished  from  him;  his  features  and  the  cast  of  his  face  still 
spoke  of  his  origin,  but,  in  his  bearing  and  movements  had  entered  a  certain 
stiffness — not  to  call  it  phlegm.  He  didn’t  know  a  word  of  French.  His  son- 
in-law,  a  very  amiable  and  talkative  young  doctor,  came  in.  He  spoke  Eng¬ 
lish  and  German  and  we  answered  him  in  both  languages.  He,  like  all  the 
other  foreigners  we  had  met,  expressed  amazement  that  Russians  should 
speak  so  many  languages.  We  had  heard  that  tale  everywhere. 

“You  are  not  a  Russian’’,  we  said,  “however,  you  speak  German,  English 
and  Hollands  and  probably  some  of  the  local  dialects  as  well.’’ 

Our  host  led  us  into  his  garden  which  was  the  best  that  1  had  seen  after 
the  Botanical  Garden  in  Capetown.  The  garden  was  old  and  shady  with 
immense  and  magnificent  oaks,  giant  pear  trees  and  other  fruit  trees,  inclu¬ 
ding  peaches  and  pomegranates.  There  were  also  mulberries,  bananas  and 
grapes.  A  fig-tree  under  which  more  than  a  hundred  men  could  stand  also 
surprised  me  particularly.  Under  its  shade  we  were  completely  hidden  from 
the  sun. 

“Aren’t  they  going  to  offer  us  something?’’  whispered  Zelenii,  looking 
at  the  large  figs  peeping  out  from  behind  the  leaves,  at  the  bunches  of  grapes 
still  remaining  and  the  bananas.  It  was  as  if  our  hosts  had  guessed  his 

*  J.  J.  Ic  Sueur  was  Civil  Commissioner  and  Resident  Magistrate  of  Worcester  from 
1851-66. 
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as  a  i  thoughts;  they  asked  us  to  try  the  tigs,  but  warned  us  they  might  not  be  quite 

r  his  I  ripe.  We  tried  them  and  threw  them  into  the  bushes,  but  Zelenii  ate  more 

e  or  I  than  one,  heaping  reproaches  on  us  for  too  soft  an  up-bringing, 
ood  j  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

rest.  The  springs  are  4i  English  miles  from  Worcester.  All  this  expanse  is 

sick  i  occupied  by  a  huge  meadow  flooded  in  winter.  Meadow  and  springs  are 

lish.  \  called  Brandt  Valley.’  We  drove  along  the  sands  of  the  river  bottom,  in 

rhey  j  places  overgrown  with  grass.  Soon  we  came  to  the  river  itself.  It  was  fairly 

I  broad  and  deep.  The  coachmen  didn’t  know  the  ford  but  just  at  that  time 

and  j  some  Hottentots  crossed  the  river  with  oxen  and  we  drove  over  behind  them, 

osh-  1  There  was  much  fuss  with  the  horses  at  first.  The  Hottentot  boy  had  to  lead 
the  i  them  and  Van  Dyk  had  to  keep  on  shouting  “AppI”.  The  riding  horses 

light  i  also  jibbed.  Our  riders  were  in  water  up  to  their  knees.  They  had  not  fore- 

and  1  seen  that  and  if  they  had,  perhaps  would  not  have  ridden  at  all.  One  of 

the  ^  them,  the  naturalist,  wanted  to  spare  himself  inconvenience  and  wriggled 

old-  1  further  and  further  up  his  saddle,  drawing  up  his  legs,  until  he  ended  by 

vner  I  toppling  into  the  water  to  our  considerable  satisfaction.  The  heat  was  un- 

He  I  bearable;  the  horses  could  not  be  driven  fast  along  the  sand  and  the  riders 

ition  I  did  not  know  where  to  take  refuge  from  the  sun.  They  grew  horribly  red 

:nch  I  and  managed  to  sunburn  themselves.  I,  in  the  depths  of  the  open  carriage, 

still  1  from  under  the  linen  canopy,  gave  thanks  to  God  that  I  could  not  ride, 

tain  I  But  we  had  arrived.  We  saw  in  one  place  steam  coming  in  thick  clouds, 
son-  as  from  soup  in  a  tureen,  and  drifting  along  the  valley,  so  marking  the  course 

Eng-  of  the  spring.  Around  the  water  was  a  small,  poor  farm  where  we  left  the 

I  the  horses.  At  the  springs  themselves  grew  handsome  trees:  poplars,  oaks,  firs, 

Duld  !  quinces  and  clumps  of  ferns,  dog  roses  and  thick  juicy  grass.  We  made  our 

way  not  without  difficulty  along  a  little  path  through  the  bush  to  the  small 
»lish  round  basin  into  which  the  hot  spring  flowed,  and  dipped  our  hands  into  it. 

!  The  water  was  hot  but  one  could  stand  the  temperature  for  a  few  seconds, 

ifter  I  We  sipped  a  little  of  it,  but  it  had  neither  taste  nor  smell.  We  dropped  an 

with  egg  into  it  and  Zelenii  a  quince,  but  neither  egg  nor  quince  cooked.  Lesueur's 

iclu-  son-in-law,  a  doctor,  said  that  however  hot  the  water  might  be  it  not  only 

and  would  not  cook  anything  but  was  not  even  any  good  for  shaving  and  did 

also  not  soften  the  beard, 

roni  “But,  where’s  the  cold  spring?”  1  asked. 

“There”,  they  said,  pointing  to  the  ground  beneath  my  feet, 
king  “Where?” 

apes  j  “There.” 

’  The  farm  Brandvalleij  was  granted  to  Daniel  van  de  Lith  on  1  October  1730  as  a 
from  'leningsplaas’  (G.  Rossouw,  Stigting  van  Worcester,  Worcester,  1952).  The  hot  springs  of 

■I  Brandviei  (lit.,  burning  marsh)  still  well  out  through  the  meadow  at  a  temperature  of  145°F 


“This?”  I  looked;  if  someone  had  spilt  a  bucket  of  water  somewhere 
near  by  it  would  have  flowed  faster.  Seven  feet  from  the  hot  spring  a  thread 
of  water  trickled  from  beneath  a  tree  and  quietly  disappeared  into  the  grass 
— that  was  the  mineral  spring!  These  waters  are  best  for  rheumatism;  but 
there  are  only  three  patients  and  they  live  in  two  or  three  shacks  built  at  a 
distance  from  the  springs.  Posyet,  Bain  and  the  doctor  went  there  but  1 
remained  behind.  It  was  too  much  of  an  ordeal  to  cross  the  hot,  open 
plain  under  the  vertical  rays  of  the  mid-day  sun. 

I  preferred  to  stay  in  the  shade  of  the  trees  and  began  to  help  the  natura¬ 
list  catch  insects.  He  was  shortsighted  almost  to  blindness  and  to  see  an 
insect  had  to  crawl  in  the  grass.  I  noticed  a  profusion  of  bright  red  grass¬ 
hoppers  which  did  not  hop  like  ours,  but  flew;  however,  they  were  easy  to 
catch,  for  they  did  not  fly  far  before  landing.  He  crammed  them  in  his 
pockets,  put  them  into  papers  or  into  his  uniform  cap — anywhere.  But  it 
all  came  to  nothing.  Next  day  it  was  impossible  to  go  into  his  room — 
which  happened  often  enough  anyway,  thanks  to  snakes,  lizards  and  gutted 
birds. 

“What’s  this  stench  in  your  room?” 

“The  African  grasshoppers  over  there  have  gone  bad;  they  are  fat,  you 
can’t  do  anything  with  them;  stuffing  them  with  cotton-wool  is  no  good 
and  you  can’t  put  them  in  spirit — they  are  too  delicate.” 

Our  self-sacrificing  companions  barely  dragged  themselves  back  after 
visiting  the  sick.  It  was  amazing  that  three  patients  should  have  stocked  up 
with  rheumatism  in  a  climate  in  which  catching  cold  is  unpardonable.  Had 
these  waters  been  in  Europe,  a  whole  hamlet  would  have  grown  up  around 
them,  for  people  come  to  the  Colony  from  other  parts  of  the  world  to  cure 
themselves  with  the  air  alone.  Meanwhile,  there  are  about  eight  spots  with 
mineral  springs  in  the  Worcester  neighbourhood.  We  took  some  water  in 
a  bottle,  some  of  the  riders  transferred  to  the  carriages  and  we  quit  that 
picturesque  spot  so  enlivened  by  its  luxuriant  vegetation. 

In  Worcester,  we  sat  straight  down  to  tiffin,  a  second  breakfast,  then 
went  for  a  stroll,  but  those  who  were  hot  sat  on  the  stoep  in  the  shade  of 
the  trees.  At  five  o’clock,  when  the  heat  had  abated,  we  went  round  the 
town  and  met  the  Doctor,  Lesueur’s  son-in-law.”  He  took  us  to  the  Church, 
built  by  the  pastor  himself,  for  the  blacks.  Another  was  to  be  seen  to  the 
right  of  the  main  street  on  a  square,  but  it  was  locked  up. 

“It’s  a  boring  town,  Worcester”,  Zelenii  kept  on  repeating,  as  he  walked 
along  with  us.  “I  want  to  go  home  to  the  frigate,  they  will  be  rigging  the 

This  was  Louis  William  Glacser  (1822),  who  was  district  surgeon  of  Worcester 
from  1865-83.  (E.  H.  Burrows.  History  of  medicine  in  South  Africa.  Cape  Town, 
Balkema,  1958.  p.  151.) 


shrouds  and  it  will  be  capital  and  cheerful.”  In  those  few  words  a  sailor 
spoke  out;  he  loved  his  job.  We  went  into  the  blacks’  Church.  Nothing 
could  be  simpler.  It  was  a  fairly  big  wooden  room  with  a  gallery  but  quite 
without  decoration.  Lengthwise  from  the  altar  to  the  entry  stood  clumsily 
made  benches  in  two  rows.  In  front,  close  to  the  altar,  a  few  benches  of 
rather  better  handiwork  were  ranged  across  the  Church. 

“But  for  whom  are  these?”  I  asked. 

“They  are  for  any  whites  who  may  take  it  into  their  heads  to  come  here.” 

*  *  * 

We  went  into  the  Doctor’s  rather  small  cottage,  which  had  only  three  or 
four  rooms,  though  it  was  very  comfortable  and  well-furnished.  Our  host 
offered  us  some  Cape  wine  and  cigars.  He  had  a  small  natural  history  collec¬ 
tion.  Among  other  things,  he  gave  our  Doctor  a  special  sort  of  aloe  root 
which  grows  in  any  kind  of  ground.  Put  in  it  an  empty  glass,  into  a  box, 
simply  stand  it  up  in  the  window  ot  hang  it  on  the  wall  and  forget  it — it  will 
grow  and  not  wither  or  dry  up.  It  did,  in  fact,  grow  on  our  Doctor’s  wall 
and  in  about  two  years  twined  all  over  it. 

When  we  got  back  to  our  hotel  at  about  seven  o’clock,  the  dining-room 
was  already  brightly  lighted  by  many  candelabra.  The  table  glittered  as  for 
a  banquet.  It  was  not  a  dinner  improvised  that  evening,  but  had  been  care¬ 
fully  thought  out  in  the  morning  and  properly  prepared.  There  were  soups, 
curries,  stuffed  meats  and  poultry,  sausages  and  greens.  Our  modest  Doctor 
was  even  confused  when  he  entered  the  dining-room.  He  was,  by  his  strict 
moderation  and  simplicity  of  habits,  a  living  contrast  to  the  Baron  whose 
gastronomic  propensities  had  been  developed  to  a  high  pitch. 

“But  look,  we  have  already  dined”  he  remarked,  “we  had  four  courses.” 

“That  was  tiffin,  or  second  breakfast  and  not  dinner”,  the  Baron  said. 
“Yesterday,  there  was  no  dinner,  but  today — 1  am  your  humble  servant.” 

Dinner  stretched  out  until  midnight.  Bain  showed  himself  to  be  a  lively 
conversationalist;  he  sang  in  his  falsetto  Scots  and  English  songs  for  all 
Worcester  to  hear  so  that  I  saw  through  the  jalousies,  lots  of  eyes  watching 
our  feast  from  the  street.  We  also  sang  solo  and  in  chorus  to  the  accom¬ 
paniment  of  a  piano  that  stood  in  the  corner. 

“Thank  you,  thank  you!”  Bain  repeated  after  each  Russian  song,  each 
mercilessly  mangled  Italian  motif. 

In  the  middle  of  dinner,  an  elderly  man  with  badly  paralysed  legs  came 
to  us  in  the  dining-room.  One  of  his  legs  dragged  slightly. 

“Good  evening,  zhentlemen”,  he  said  and  then,  I  don’t  know  why,  added 
“good,  good.”  We  made  room  for  him  at  the  table.  It  was  Weinert,  the 
quasi-Russian,  whom  our  people  had  got  to  know  in  the  morning.  He  looked 
at  each  of  us  with  emotion,  not  being  certain  whom  he  had  met  and  whom 


not,  sighed,  lamented  that  he  had  left  Russia  and  asked  us  to  take  him  with 
us.  Towards  the  end  of  dinner,  after  drinking  several  glasses  of  wine,  he 
quite  broke  down,  wept  and  spoke  a  mixture  of  different  languages,  con¬ 
stantly  interjecting  “good,  good”  in  Russian.  He  reminded  me  of  our  old 
provincial  customs;  one  of  those  guests  who  steal  in  in  the  morning  and  sit 
on  until  late  in  the  evening  and  of  whom  they  don’t  know  how  to  get  rid. 
They  pointedly  leave  him,  tell  him  it’s  time  to  go  home,  and  whisper  but 
he  goes  right  on  sitting  especially  if  he  has  had  his  fill  of  drink.  One  by  one 
we  dispersed  to  our  rooms  but  he  Joined  our  hosts  and  for  a  long  time  we 
heard  his  whining  and  sighing  amidst  the  bursts  of  laughter  and  talk  around 
him.  h  was  after  midnight  when,  through  the  window,  I  saw  him  going 
home,  lantern  in  hand. 

Next  day  we  drove  back.  In  the  Slanghoek  Mountains  we  noticed  far 
away  in  the  veld  some  sort  of  big  white  bird,  reminiscent  of  a  stork  in  appear¬ 
ance,  which  was  striding  majestically  over  the  grass. 

“Secretary-bird,  secretary-bird!”*  the  learned  party  shouted  to  us.  We 
all  sprang  out  of  our  carriages  and  ran  into  the  bush  to  look  at  the  bird  that 
bears  this  name.  Noticing  the  approaching  people  the  bird  began,  with 
quickened  pace,  to  describe  narrowing  circles  in  the  grass  until,  when  we 
were  close  enough  to  examine  him  carefully,  he  flapped  his  wings  and  dis¬ 
appeared.  The  secretary  bird  is  well-known  because  he  wages  active  war  on 
snakes.  He  has  thick  strong  legs  and  sharp  talons.  With  one  blow  of  the 
leg  he  smashes  the  cobra  de  capello’s  head  or  grips  him  in  his  talons,  flies 
up  a  little  and  drops  him  on  a  rock. 

Getting  into  the  carriage,  1  noticed  that  we  had  a  new  horse  again. 

“Where  is  the  old  one?”  I  asked  Van  Dyk. 

“There  it  is”,  he  answered,  pointing  backwards.  I  saw  a  rider  behind 
the  carriages:  it  was  our  Hottentot  boy.  Why  he  had  been  taken  on  the 
trip  was  now  explained. 

“But  what  shall  you  do  with  this  new  horse?”  I  asked. 

“1  shall  swap  it  for  the  one  I  saw  in  the  meadow  at  Paarl.” 

“And  shall  you  take  the  old  one  to  Capetown?” 

“No,  1  shall  swap  it  in  Stellenbosch  for  a  smallish  off-white.” 

“So,  the  boy  will  always  be  riding  behind,  each  time  with  a  new  horse?” 

“Yes.”  answered  Van  Dyk,  with  a  smirk. 

( To  be  concluded) 


•  Sagittarius  serpentarius,  “named  from  the  crest  of  long  feathers,  suggesting  quill- 
pens,  standing  out  from  the  back  of  its  head”  (L.  Gill,  First  guide  to  South  African  birds. 
Cape  Town.  Miller,  1950,  p.  141). 
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HEX  AFRIKAANSCH  FAMILIEBLAD 

Verdere  nommers  van  hierdie  uitgawe  wat  in  die  Kwartaalblad,  dl.  15(3), 
Maart  1961  beskrywe  is.  is  in  die  Parlementsbiblioteek  gevind.  Daar  is  nl. 
een  nommer  wat  verskyn  het  nadat  Het  Afrikaansch  Familieblad  en  0ns 
Tijdschrift  saamgesmelt  het  onder  die  titel;  0ns  Tiidschrift;  Afrikaansch 
Familieblad.  Dit  is  nr.  Ill  van  die  le  jaargang.  Desember  19(X),  uitgegee 
deur  H.A.U.M.  v  h  Jacques  Ousseau  &  Co.,  Amsterdam-Kaapstad  en  J.  H. 
de  Bussy,  Amsterdam-Pretoria. 

Hierdie  nommer  het  die  titel  Ncderland-Zuid-Afrika  en  in  die  voorwoord 
word  verduidelik  dat  dit  uitgegee  is  met  die  doel  om  die  Nederlanders  'n 
beeld  te  gee  van  die  skoonheid  van  die  land  en  om  die  oordeel  van  bevoegde 
Nederlanders  oor  die  oorlog  vir  die  geskiedenis  vas  tc  Ic.  Dit  bevat  heelwat 
illustrasies  en  verder  gedigte  en  artikels  i.v.m.  die  oorlog  en  die  geskiedenis 
van  die  Zuid-Afrikaansche  Republiek. 

Daar  is  ook  ’n  nommer  van  Het  Afrikaansche  Familieblad,  Iste  aflewering. 
Januarie  1878,  in  Kaapstad  uitgegee  deur  J.  M.  Belinfante  en  gedruk  deur 
Van  de  Sandt  de  Villiers  &  Co.  Behalwe  die  klein  verskil  in  titel,  verskil  dit 
geheelenal  in  voorkoms  van  die  latere  uitgawe  (die  groottc  is  b.v.  21  ^  cm. 
teenoor  29  cm.).  Die  doelstelling  is  egter  dieselfde  nl.  die  daarstclling  van  'n 
letterkundigc  tydskrif  in  die  Hollandse  taal  wat  soveel  afwisselende  lektuur 
as  moontlik  sal  verskaf.  Hierdie  nommer  bevat  dan  ook  'n  paar  verhalc  en 
verder  artikels  o.a.  oor  die  lewe  van  Luther  en  Stanley  se  reise.  Hierdie 
publikasie  het  blykbaar  nie  lank  aangehou  nie,  maar  het  moontlik  as  voor- 
beeld  vir  die  latere  uitgawe  gedien. 

D.  E.  SMIT 

THE  ‘WINDSOR’  PSALTER;  MS.  GREY  4  c  5* 

Part  11 

(iv)  LITURGICAL  DETAILS 

The  Sarum  quality  of  the  Calendar  is  shared  by  the  Litany  of  Saints  and 
the  Office  of  the  Dead,  even  though  the  Calendar  was  prepared  separately 
from  the  following  texts,  as  reference  to  the  scheme  of  signatures  (Part  I. 
p.  1 15n)  will  show. 

Points  of  resemblance  from  the  Litany  and  the  Office  of  the  Dead  will 
serve  to  establish  the  conclusion.  The  Litany  of  Saints  in  the  Sarum  Bre¬ 
viary  is  really  several  Litanies,  one  to  be  said  on  each  of  the  days  Monday 
to  Saturday  in  Lent.*  The  list  of  Saints  invoked  on  each  day  differs  from 

•Continued  from  Quarterly  Bulletin  of  the  S./t.  Library,  15  (3)  March  1961,  pp. 
114-122). 

•  Proctor  and  Wordsworth,  op.  cit.  col.  250-60. 
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that  of  the  day  before,  though  the  scheme  of  classification  remains  the  same 
(Apostles,  Martyrs,  Confessors,  Virgins),  each  day  having  its  apportionment 
of  each  class  except  the  Apostles,  who  all  appear  in  Monday’s  list.  The  list 
of  Tuesday’s  saints  begins  with  Thomas  (Becket),  the  total  number  of  names 
from  here  to  the  end  of  the  week  being  182. 

In  the  ‘Windsor’  Psalter,  the  arrangement  is  almost  identical,  save  that 
Monday’s  list  is  omitted,  and  the  Litanies  begin  on  Tuesday,  with  the  name 
of  Thomas.  But  the  lists  are  divided  into  the  same  classes  from  Tuesday  to 
Saturday,  the  same  individual  saints  appear,”  in  the  same  order  throughout. 
To  account  for  the  presence  of  each  of  them  belongs  to  the  history  of  the 
Sarum  rite,  and  certainly  lies  outside  our  present  scope. 

The  Vigilae  Mortuorum  are  equally  revealing.  During  the  course  of  its 
history,  this  office  has  not  changed  much  in  essentials,  but  the  antiphons, 
versicles  and  responses  between  one  Psalm  or  one  Lesson  and  the  next  are 
subject  to  some  regional  variation.  Comparison  with  the  Office  of  the  Dead 
in  the  Sarum  Breviary^®  shows  that  the  antiphons,  etc.  in  the  Psalter,  as  far 
as  they  go,  agree  with  those  in  the  Breviary  in  every  material  point.  The 
rubrics  do  not  correspond. 

Between  the  Antiphons  following  the  last  Psalm  of  Vespers  {iMuda,  145) 
and  the  Collects  there  occurs  on  f.  164'^  a  long  rubric,  regulating  their  reci¬ 
tation.”  Some  parts  of  this  deserve  notice.  They  are  here  given  in  their 
uncorrected  form; 

Sciendum  est  quandocunque  corpus  adest  presens  nisi  fuerit  [Sc. 
officium]  pro  episcopo  uel  rege  uel  regina  uel  alio  magno  domino 
semper  dicantur  quatuor  orationes  tarn  ad  Placebo  quam  ad  Dirige. 
Prima  scilicet  pro  corpore  presenti  oratio  Deus  cut  proprium  .  .  .  ij“ 
pro  episcopis  oratio  Deus  qui  inter  apostolicos,  iij*  pro  fratribus  et 
sororibus  oratio  Deus  uenie  et  iiij*  generalis  oratio  Fidelium  deus  sub 
una  conclusione  .  .  .** 

•  With  only  two  exceptions:  the  omission  of  Ambrose  from  the  list  of  Tuesday’s  con¬ 
fessors,  and  of  Quintinus  from  that  of  Friday’s  martyrs.  Scribal  inattention  will  readily 
account  for  these. 

Proctor  and  Wordsworth,  op.  cit.  col.  270-83. 

"  In  books  of  this  kind,  it  is  often  put  here,  but  in  the  Sarum  and  Hereford  Breviaries 
the  corresponding  directions  are  found  after  the  Office  for  Advent  Sunday  (see  Proctor 
and  Words  vorth,  op.  cit.  Fasc.  I,  cols,  xlv-li;  W.  H.  Frere  and  L.  E.  G.  Brown,  The  Here¬ 
ford  Breviary,  Henry  Bradshaw  Society,  London,  1904-11,  Vol.  1,  pp.  105-108. 

"  Placebo  and  Dirige  are  the  opening  words  of  the  first  antiphons  of  Vespers  and 
Mattins  respectively.  By  metonymy,  they  are  used  here  as  elsewhere  to  refer  to  the  whole 
of  both  services,  Mattins  including  Lauds  also.  For  a  short  account  of  the  use  of  the 
Office  in  England,  see  W.  Maskell,  Monumenta  Ritualia  Ecclesiae  Anglicanae,  2nd  ed. 
3  vols.  Oxford,  1882,  Vol.  3,  pp.  115-18.  Deus  cui  proprium,  Deus  qui  inter  apostolicos 
etc.  are  the  opening  words  of  the  Collects. 


Tamen  si  trigintale  eodem  die  contingerit  simul  cum  anniuersario, 
tunc  erit  ij*  oratio  pro  trigintali,  et  iij*  pro  anniuersario  et  iiij* 
generalis.  Tamen  hoc  non  est  usitatum  in  ecclesia  sarum,  quia  defer- 
untur,  et  unusquisque  per  se  solempniter  celebratur,  sed  in  ecclesis 
parochialibus  non  difTerantur.  .  .  .  Et  dicitur  [Requiescant  in  pace. 
Amen.]  ab  ipso  sacerdote  executore  officii  sine  Dommus  uobiscum 
post  orationem. 

These  passages  correspond  exactly  to  rubrics  in  the  Sarum  Manual.^^ 
Thus  even  though  the  gist  of  the  excerpt  is  that  the  ritual  details  enjoined 
are  not  those  of  Salisbury  Cathedral,  but  are  those  appropriate  to  the  more 
limited  resources  of  parish  churches,  the  influence  of  the  Sarum  liturgy  is 
clear  enough.  Moreover,  on  the  following  page  (f.  166''),  preceding  and 
regulating  the  office  of  Mattins,  there  is  a  further  rubric  (Inc.  Non  dicatur 
'Dominus  uobiscum’)  verbally  almost  identical  with  one  in  the  Manual,  and 
also  presumably  taken  from  it.  A  comparison  of  the  two  sets  of  rubrics  as 
a  whole  shows  that  the  version  in  the  Psalter  is  liturgically  simpler,  as  though 
it  had  been  compiled  for  lay  use.  There  is  no  mention  of  a  community,  for 
example,  or  of  any  cleric  other  than  the  sacerdos  executor  officii.  But  simpli* 
flcation  has  not  been  conspicuously  thorough,  since  even  here  is  implied  the 
unlikely  possibility  that  the  Office  might  be  recited  or  sung  by  a  choir  and 
lectores  in  the  presence  of  the  body  of  the  king,  the  queen,  or  other  great  lord. 

(v)  DECORATION 

The  ‘Windsor’  Psalter  is  decorated  according  to  a  consistent  plan.  Each 
of  the  liturgical  divisions  of  the  text,  and  the  Office  of  the  Dead,  begin  with 
an  illuminated  page:  within  a  bar-border  composed  of  acanthus-leaf  pat¬ 
terns,**  and  completely  enclosing  the  writing-space,  is  a  historiated  initial. 
The  pictures  within  them  have  the  following  subjects: 
f.  12^:  against  a  madder  background  scrolled  with  gilt,  and  upon  a  floor 
of  triangular  tiles,  coloured  black  and  orange,  stands  David, 
crowned,  wearing  a  long  blue  ermine-lined  cloak  surmounted  by  a 

**  MS.  B.  M.  Roy.  2  B.  XI,  ff.  31''-32^  of  the  late  fifteenth  century.  The  Latin  of 
this  MS.  reads  similiter  for  simul,  differantur  for  deferuntur  and  dicatur  for  dicantur.  An¬ 
other  version,  almost  verbally  identical,  is  published  as  the  Appendix  to  W.  G.  Henderson’s 
ed.  of  Manuale  et  Processionale  ad  Usum  Insignis  Ecclesie  Eboracensis,  Surtees  Society, 
Durham  and  Edinburgh,  1875.  See  pp.  60*fT.,  and  especially  pp.  67*-68*.  Though  this 
is  a  reprint  of  Pynson’s  cd.  of  1506.  it  has  been  collated  with  the  early  fifteenth  century  MS. 
of  S.  John’s,  Oxford,  47. 

“The  contemporary  English  names  for  this  type  of  decoration  were  ‘vinet’  (  =  litt'e 
vine)  and  ‘demi-vinet’,  according  as  whether  the  writing  space  were  entirely  enclosed,  or 
only  partly.  The  pages  here  considered  therefore  have  vinet  borders.  See  M.  Rickert’s 
article,  ’Illumination’  in  J.  M.  Manly  and  E.  Rickert.  Te.xt  of  the  Canterbury  Tales,  Chicago. 
1940.  Vol.  1.  pp.  562-3. 
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short  cape  over  the  shoulders,  banded  with  ermine  and  fastened  in 
front  with  a  morse.  He  faces  left,  and  plays  a  harp  (Beatus  uir). 
See  Plate  1. 

f.  36'':  against  a  madder  background  patterned  with  gilt  lozenges,  and  on 
a  floor  of  square  tiles,  coloured  black  and  green,  David  kneels,  with 
clasped  hands,  before  an  altar.  He  faces  right,  partly  towards  the 
rayed  Glory  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner  {Dominus  Uluminatio). 
f.  52’’:  David,  crowned  and  beardless,  wearing  a  long  blue  cloak  over  a 
red  robe,  is  walking  out  of  the  barbican  of  a  castle  ( Dixi  custodiam 
uias).  The  sky  is  burnished  gold.  See  Plate  II. 
f.  67'’:  David,  crowned  and  beardless,  wearing  a  pale  madder  robe  and 
cloak,  modelled  in  white,  sits  on  a  gilt  throne  and  points  at  the  fool 
with  his  left  hand.  He  has  a  writing  scroll  (blank)  behind  him.  The 
fool  is  dressed  in  cap  and  bells,  and  carries  a  stick  over  his  left 
shoulder  (Dixit  insipiens).  The  background  is  mostly  burnished 
gold,  with  a  green  hill  or  rock  to  the  right, 
f.  116^:  against  a  madder  background  scrolled  in  gilt,  and  upon  a  floor  of 
square  tiles,  coloured  black  and  green,  stand  three  tonsured  singing- 
clerks  in  cassocks  and  surplices,  before  a  lectern  (Cantate  Domino). 
f.  134'':  the  Trinity.  The  Father,  with  right  hand  upraised  in  blessing,  sits 
enthroned  with  the  Son.  The  upper  part  of  the  Son’s  body  and  the 
feet  are  bare,  showing  wounds.  His  left  hand  clasps  the  left  hand 
of  the  Father.  The  Dove,  rayed,  flies  down  between  Them  (Dixit 
Dominus). 

f.  164'’:  against  a  scrolled  background,  and  upon  a  floor  of  lozenge-shaped 
tiles,  coloured  black  and  green,  stands  a  catafalque  covered  by  a 
pall.  There  is  a  tall  candlestick  by  each  corner,  and  one  on  the 
catafalque  (Office  of  the  Dead).  See  Plate  III. 

The  initial  on  f.  12'’  is  six  lines  deep;  that  on  f.  36*^  is  four;  that  on  f.  164''  is 
eight;  the  remainder  are  five. 

All  the  remaining  Psalms  and  the  Litany  of  the  Saints  begin  with  coloured 
initials,  which  send  out  feathery  sprays  of  foliage*®  into  the  margins.  The 
hair-lines  composing  the  sprays  may  end  in  acanthus  or  ivy  leaves,  variously 
conventionalized,  or,  and  more  commonly,  in  fine  green  dots,  burnished 
gold  studs,  or  simply  as  oval  flourishes,  without  colour.  This  is  the  style  of 
border  current  in  England  in  1430-1450,’®  and  is  therefore  a  valuable  indi¬ 
cation  of  date. 

If  a  Psalm  verse  does  not  take  up  an  entire  line,  the  blank  thus  formed  is 
filled  by  a  much-stylized  ornament  in  red  or  blue  wash.  These  ornaments. 

Pages  so  decorated  were  known  as  ‘champes’:  see  Manly  and  Rickert,  he.  cil. 

"  Op.  cit.  pp.  569-571  and  Plate  II  ad  he. 


I:  HI  (DiiilUo  luitfidiu; 
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which  are  used  where  necessary  on  all  pages,  whether  otherwise  decorated 
or  not,  may  be  patterns  of  leaves,  of  bare  stems,  of  herring-bone,  or  of  lines 
hooked  in  other  ways. 

As  is  to  be  exjsected,  the  ficaru5-page  (f.  12*')  is  the  most  ambitious,  with 
its  historiated  initial,  quite  the  most  sensitively  painted  of  the  series,  and  its 
heavy  border  of  foliage,  flowers  and  small  feathery  sprays  (Plate  I).  The 
border  is  indeed  over  heavy,  and,  after  every  allowance  has  been  made  for 
the  certainty  that  the  pages  were  larger  before  the  trimming  away  of  the 
edges,  must  always  have  been  disproportionate.  A  close  examination  of  this 
page  reveals  that  the  border  overlies  an  uncompleted  sketch  of  an  archi¬ 
tectural  border,  the  clustered  Gothic  arches  of  which,  in  several  ranges,  are 
distinctly  visible  by  ultra-violet  light.  The  clearest  of  them  lies  under  the 
incongruous  lion’s-head  mask  in  the  bottom  centre.  If  the  original  plan  had 
been  completed,  the  result  would  have  suggested  some  contemporary  French 
work,  and  this  is  no  occasion  for  surprise;  at  the  date  suggested  for  the 
Psalter  (ca.  1430)  a  taste  for  the  illumination  of  France  was  being  fostered 
in  England  as  the  result  of  Henry  V’s  successful  campaigns. 

The  figure  of  David  is  the  most  interesting  constituent  of  this  page,  and  it 
is  certainly  the  most  skilfully  painted  sacred  picture  in  the  entire  MS.  The 
artist  had  the  modelling  of  the  face  in  particular  regard;  it  is  the  face  of  an 
old  man,  long,  pale  and  sensitive.  The  impression  of  length  is  promoted 
by  the  representation  of  the  nose,  which  is  straight,  and  of  the  moustache 
and  beard.  The  beard  is  long,  curled  and  forked;  the  moustache,  also  curled, 
droops  down  on  each  side  of  it,  imparting  a  four-pronged  effect  to  the  facial 
hair  as  a  whole.  This  David  is  a  gentle  mystic;  his  expression,  and  especially 
his  eyes,  betoken  a  mind  dreaming  of  other  things  than  harp-music. 

With  one  exception,  the  remaining  illuminated  pages  are  simpler  in 
design  and  more  harmonious  in  general  effect.  The  miniatures  are  clearly 
by  another  and  inferior  hand,  and  p>erhaps  more  than  one,  though  the  face 
of  David  on  f.  36*'  is  a  valiant  attempt  to  imitate  that  on  the  Beaius-page. 
Here,  too,  an  old  man  is  represented,  with  similar  moustache  and  beard, 
and  deeply  sagging  lower  eyelids,  touched  with  white.  The  acanthus  motifs 
in  borders  are  repeated,  but  grow  from  a  more  slender  stem-framework, 
with  leafy  bosses  at  the  corners  bulging  sometimes  into  small  medallions 
filled  with  curled,  serrated  leaves,  e.g.  on  ff.  36*'.  52*,  67*.  116*,  164*.  The 
exception  is  f.  1 34*,  where  the  border  has  the  same  florid  and  over-ornament¬ 
ed  quality  as  that  on  f.  12*,  and  for  the  same  reason.  A  clumsy  attempt  has 
been  made  to  overpaint  an  earlier  and  unfinished  architectural  border. 

There  are  small  but  significant  additions  and  variations,  e.g.  the  occasion¬ 
al  use  of  conventional  flowers  with  protuberant  conical  perianths,  e.g.  on 
f.  67*.  Even  more  significant  is  the  use  in  the  body  of  the  historiated  capital 
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of  a  long  serrated  leaf  spiralling  about  an  imaginary  central  axis,  and  shaded 
on  the  inside  and  highlighted  with  white  on  the  outside  to  produce  an  illusion 
of  three-dimensionality.  This  leaf,  on  f.  164^  (Plate  III),  is  parti-coloured  in 
blue  and  madder.  The  same  device,  used  in  the  panels  and  the  bosses  of 
borders  (Plates  I  and  II)  is  usually  coloured  madder  and  blue,  but  occasion¬ 
ally  orange  and  green.  Most  significant  of  all,  in  the  lower  corners  of  f.  52*^ 
(Plate  II),  are  the  two  medallions  enclosing  caricatures  in  profile,  painted  in 
‘camayeu’  (i.e.  monochrome).  That  on  the  right  represents  two  tonsured 
heads  in  rose  madder;  that  on  the  left  is  a  little  masterpiece,  a  single  male  head 
of  good-humoured  but  consummate  ugliness,  painted  in  blue  and  deeply 
modelled  in  white.  It  is  covered  with  a  soft  cloth  cap,  with  liripipe. 

The  problem  of  establishing  the  artistic  affiliation  of  the  ‘Windsor’ 
Psalter  is  therefore  a  question  of  finding  an  artist,  or  a  workshop,  whose 
style  included  these  attributes,  some  so  typically  English — the  rich  and 
exuberant  acanthus  borders,  with  bosses  and  spoon-shaped  leaves — others 
being  just  as  typically  foreign,  at  least  in  origin — the  flat,  coloured  back¬ 
grounds  patterned  with  arabesques  and  lozenges  in  gilt,  the  figure-drawing 
and  especially  the  faces,  whether  gentle,  dreamy  and  mystical  or  comic  and 
grotesque;  perhaps  also  the  curled  and  serrated  leaf-motif.  In  short,  we 
look  for  a  foreigner  working  in  England  during  the  early  years  of  the  fifteenth 
century. 

His  name  was  Hermann  Scheerre.^*®  He  is  known  from  the  manuscripts 
that  he  ‘signed’  in  various  ways,  among  which  may  be  mentioned: 

(i)  MS.  Lambeth  Palace  69,  the  Breviary  of  Archbishop  Chichele,  before 
1416  (with  ‘Hermann’  alone), 

(ii)  MS.  B.M.  Add.  42131,  a  Psalter  and  Book  of  Hours  executed  before 
1422  for  John,  Duke  of  Bedford  (with  ‘Hermann’  only  in  line-endings, 
ff.  124"  and  232''), 

(iii)  MS.  B.M.  Add.  16998,  a  book  of  Offices  and  Prayers,  ca.  1400  (with 
full  name).  This  MS.  contains  part  of  a  Latin  motto  (Inc.  Omnia 
leuia  ’!unt  amanti),  found  complete  in : 

(iv)  MS.  B  M.  Royal  2  A.  XVIII,  a  Book  of  Hours  prepared  before  1399 
for  John  de  Beaufort,  Earl  and  Marquis  of  Somerset,  and  his  wife 
Margaret  de  Holand,  or  rather  on  a  leaf  of  somewhat  later  insertion, 
f.  23'’.  representing  the  Annunciation  under  architecture,  flanked  by 

**“  Charles  L.  Kuhn's  article,  Herman  Scheerre  and  English  Illumination  of  the  Early 
Fifteentt  Century  (Art  Bulletin,  Vol.  22,  No.  3,  Sept.  1940),  though  in  some  respects  a 
pioneer  work,  is  still  important  and  valuable. 

Frequently  reproduced;  e.g.  B.M.  Reproductions  from  Illuminated  MSS.,  London, 
1923, 1  15;  M.  Rickert,  Reconstructed  Carmelite  Missal,  London,  1952,  PI.  LI;  M.  Rickert, 
Painting  in  Britain:  The  Middle  Ages,  London.  1954,  PI.  166. 
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the  owners’  kneeling  figures.  This  famous  picture”  is  attributed  to 
Hermann  on  stylistic  grounds,  though  the  attribution  has  been  called 
in  question. Part  of  the  motto  recurs  in: 

(v)  MS.  Bodleian,  Lat.  liturg.  f.  2,  a  Book  of  Hours,  1405-13.” 

(vi)  MS.  B.M.  Royal  1  E IX,  the  so-called  Bible  of  Richard  II,  but  actually 
not  compiled  till  after  ca.  1410.  It  is  the  most  sumptuous  of  all  the 
books  associated  with  Hermann  Scheerre,  and  was  perhaps  executed 
under  his  supervision.  Two  pages,  ff.  126'',  145^  contain ‘more  or  less 
indecipherable  inscriptions  in  Low  German’.*® 

All  these  MSS.,  with  the  possible  exception  of  (iii),  the  simplest  in  deco¬ 
ration,  contain  pictures  by  other  hands.  It  seems  that  he  habitually  worked 
with  collaborators,  as  a  member  of  a  workshop.  Collaboration  is  also  evi¬ 
dent  in  unsigned  MSS.,  attributed  in  part  to  him  on  stylistic  grounds,  e.g. 

(vii)  MS.  olim  Dyson  Perrins  18,  the  Book  of  Hours  and  Psalter  (Sarum 
use)  of  Henry  Beauchamp,  Duke  of  Warwick,  who  died  1446.  The 
earlier  illumination  in  English,  the  later  Italian.** 

(viii)  MS.  B.M.  Add.  50001,  the  ‘Hours  of  Elizabeth  the  Quene’  (i.e.  wife 
of  Edward  IV),  and  also  a  former  Dyson  Perrins  MS.** 

(ix)  To  these  may  be  added  a  single  leaf  detached  from  a  Missal,  repre¬ 
senting  the  Crucifixion  with  SS.  Mary  and  John.  It  is  the  property  of 
Mr.  A.  Wyndham  Payne  of  Dartmouth,**  and  is  assigned  to  the  early 
fifteenth  century. 

Lastly,  though  the  following  MSS.  have  not  been  attributed  to  Hermann 
personally,  their  style  has  affinities  with  his.  Pending  further  investigation, 
they  may  be  regarded  at  least  provisionally  as  specimens  of  a  Hermann  group. 

'*  Professor  Rickert  denies  this  attribution  in  the  Carmelite  Missal,  p.  95;  Painting 
in  Britain,  p.  182.  The  motto  recurs  in  MS.  olim  Chester  Beatty  279,  a  Book  of  Hours 
of  which  little  is  now  known,  save  that  its  miniatures  are  apparently  not  in  Hermann’s 
style. 

"One  illustration  in  Rickert,  Carmelite  Missal,  PI.  Lila,  also  in  Painting  in  Britain, 
PI.  I69A. 

•®  Described  Warner  and  Gilson,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  I,  pp.  21-2;  illustrated  Vol.  4,  PI.  15; 
B.M.  Reproductions  from  Illuminated  MSS.,  London,  1925,  III  27;  Edith  Rickert,  Chaucer's 
World,  London  and  Oxford,  1948,  PI.  following  p.  138;  M.  Rickert,  Carmelite  Missal, 
Pis.  Lllb  and  Llllc;  Painting  in  Britain,  PI.  168;  D.  Diringer,  Illuminated  Book,  London, 
1958,  PI.  V-24b. 

**  Dyson  Perrins  Sale  Catalogue,  Part  I  (1958),  pp.  45-7,  Colour  PI.  D,  Pis.  22,  23; 
D.  Diringcr,  op.  cit.,  PI.  V-25a.  The  Book  was  sold  1958  for  £18,000,  and  is  now  in  the 
Pierpont  Morgan  Library,  New  York. 

*•  Briefly  discussed  by  Diringer,  op.  cit.,  p.  283,  with  illus.  PI.  V-25b;  W.  Oakeshott, 
Sequence  of  Mediaeval  Art,  London,  1950,  pp.  50-1  and  Pis.  49,  50;  Joan  Evans,  English 
Art,  1307-1461,  Oxford,  1949,  p.  99n.  Dr.  Evans  erroneously  identifies  this  MS.  with  (vii) 
above. 

*’  M.  Rickert.  Painting  in  Britain,  PI.  167. 
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(x)  MS.  olim  Dyson  Perrins  19,  the  ‘Stourton’  Psalter,  before  1450.^'* 
The  Calendar  is  of  the  Sarum  use. 

(xi)  The  ‘Lauderdale’  Psalter,  now  MS.  Harvard  Univ.  Libr.  Typ  214H; 
it  is  of  the  Sarum  use,  and  is  officially  dated  ca.  1415,  but  a  date  ca. 
1425  is  stylistically  more  probable.  It  has  an  illuminated  Beatus-p-dgc, 
but  no  full-page  miniatures.*^ 

(xii)  MS.  Rennes,  bibl.  municipale  22  (8),  a  Psalter  with  Sarum  Calendar 
and  Litanies,  before  1415;  prepared  probably  for  a  member  of  the 
House  of  York,*®  and  perhaps  the  product  of  Schcerre’s  workshop  in 
collaboration  with  the  Master  of  the  Beaufort  Saints  (the  principal 
illuminator  of  (iv)  above). 

Little  is  known  of  his  life  and  nothing  of  where  he  worked ;  but  if  Hermann 
Scheerre  can  be  identified  with  a  Hermann  the  illuminator  who  witnessed  a 
will  in  London  in  1407  (drawn  up  by  Peter  of  Cologne,  in  favour  of  Herman 
of  Cologne,  a  Carmelite),  who  was  paid  by  the  Duke  of  Gelder  for  work 
done  in  Cologne  in  1388-9,  who  was  assisting  Claus  Sluter  and  Jean  Malouel 
in  Dijon,  1401-3,  and  who  was  working  for  Isabella  of  Bavaria  (Queen  of 
Charles  VI)  in  Paris  1419,  then  some  ‘international’  characteristics  of  his 
work,  and  his  contact  with  the  Carmelite  Order,  are  explained.  Apparently 
he  did  not  return  to  England  after  1419,  as  no  manuscript  of  later  date  has 
been  assigned  to  him.  Some  of  the  attributes  of  his  style  are  derived  from 
another  foreigner  in  England,  a  Dutch  artist  contributing  to  the  English 
Carmelite  Missal  of  the  late  fourteenth  century,  and  designated  by  Professor 
Rickert  as  Hand  A.*’  They  are  transmitted,  with  others  that  cannot  be  so 
derived,  to  the  MSS.  in  which  Hermann  had  a  share,  and  to  others  of  the 
Hermann  group,  dated  a  generation  or  so  later,  among  which  the  ‘Windsor’ 
Psalter  must  now  be  enumerated.  As  Professor  Rickert  has  already  unravelled 
the  complexities  of  his  artistic  ancestry,  there  can  be  no  point  in  repeating 
the  details  of  her  exposition.  What  can  here  be  attempted  is  to  draw  atten- 

Dyson  Perrins  Sale  Catalogue,  Part  III  (1%0).  pp.  62-3  and  PI.  29.  It  was  bought 
by  Messrs.  E.  P.  Goldschmidt,  of  London. 

“  Illustrated  anti  Calligraphic  MSS.  (Exhibition  Catalogue),  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1955, 
p.  21  and  PI.  22.  As  this  MS.  is  still  in  private  possession,  the  information  given  in  the 
Catalogue  and  in  Kuhn.  op.  cit..  p.  155,  cannot  be  supplemented. 

“V.  Leroquais,  Psautiers  manuscrits  latins,  Macon.  1940-1,  Vol.  2,  pp.  176-81; 
Vol.  3,  Pis.  CXXVIll-CXXX.  A  further  MS.  is  discussed  by  Gerhard  Schmidt,  Two 
Unknown  English  Horae  of  the  Fifteenth  Century,  Burlington  Magazine,  Feb.  1961  pp. 
47-54.  MS.  Altenburg  AB.  6.D.4  is  ascribed  to  Scheerre  himself.  The  suggested  date  is 
after  1410. 

M.  Rickert.  Carmelite  Missal,  passim,  and  especially  pp.  80ff.,  92ff.,  140-1.  The 
‘Missal*  now  exists  only  as  a  fragmented  series  of  initials,  but  as  an  undamaged  book  it 
must  have  ranked  high  among  the  glories  of  its  period.  Its  influence  on  English  illumina¬ 
tion  in  the  earlv  fifteenth  century  was  considerable. 
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tion  to  resemblances  between  the  ‘Windsor’  Psalter  and  the  MSS.  of  the 
!  Hermann  group,  with  a  view  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Psalter  belongs  to  it. 

The  David  of  the  flco/M5-page  and  that  of  f.  36*',  though  not  by  the  same 
hand,  conform  to  a  facial  type  common  among  the  MSS.  of  the  group. 
Several  artists  must  have  learned  to  reproduce  the  long  face,  the  ‘four¬ 
pronged’  moustache  and  beard  and  the  dreamy  expression,  whether  repre¬ 
senting  David  or  another.  Examples  are  found  in  the  Lauderdale  Psalter,  the 
Beauchamp  Hours  and  Psalter,  and  the  Bible  ‘of  Richard  11’,*“  a  miniature 
depicting  the  marriage  of  Hosea.  Lacking  the  opportunity  of  confronting 
the  originals,  one  would  hesitate  to  ascribe  any  two  of  these  to  the  same 
hand. 

The  other  Davids  in  the  ‘Windsor’  Psalter  are  beardless  youths,  with 
rounder  faces,  full  cheeks  and  small,  almost  girlish  mouths.  At  best,  they 
are  perfunctory  work,  but  it  is  fair  to  regard  them  as  inferior  copies  of  a 
type  of  face  repeatedly  found  in  the  Bible,  and  there  representing  S.  Jerome 
as  a  cardinal.  Each  of  the  books  in  this  Bible  is  introduced  by  a  Prologue 
(and  often  by  more  than  one),  which  is  preceded  by  a  historiated  initial 
having  S.  Jerome  as  its  subject. 

The  two  roundel  caricatures  in  profile  on  f.  52''  have  already  been  dis¬ 
cussed.  The  closest  parallel  to  these  occur  in  the  Beauchamp  Hours  and 
Psalter,  f.  12^  which  includes  three  ‘camayeu’  roundel  caricatures,  also  in 
profile.  But  whereas  these  are  virtually  identical,  the  grotesquerie  of  the 
three  heads  in  the  roundels  of  the  ‘Windsor’  Psalter  exaggerates  markedly 
different  types.  In  the  two  roundel  but  not  ‘camayeux’  pictures  of  the  Stour- 
ton  Psalter  (f.  lO*),  representing  genial  old  men  with  beards,  the  element  of 
caricature  is  scarcely  found  at  all.  The  faces  are  in  the  three-quarter  position. 

Mediaeval  illuminators  of  the  Gothic  period  frequently  depict  their 
figures  against  a  fiat,  unlocalizing  background,  diapered  or  otherwise  pat¬ 
terned  in  various  ways.  Two  favourite  methods  of  background  patterning 
in  the  Hermann  group  are  the  gilt  arabesque,  consisting  of  curving  sprays 
of  conventional  foliage,  and  the  lozenge,  also  gilt,  in  both  cases  against  a 
darker  ground.  These  lozenges  are  made  of  lines,  drawn  not  singly  but  in 
groups  of  two  or  three;  each  lozenge  is  partly  or  wholly  filled  with  a  cross. 

I  a  series  of  dots  geometrically  arranged,  or  some  other  simple  design  that 
lends  itself  to  repetition.  Of  the  arabesque  type,  examples  are  found  almost 
passim:  in  the  Bodleian  Hours,  in  the  Bible,  ff.  227*',  230'',  in  the  Bedford 
Hours  and  Psalter,  f.  135*,  in  the  Lauderdale  Psalter,  f.  1*,  and  in  the  ‘Wind¬ 
sor’  Psalter  IT.  12*,  67*,  116*.  Particularly  in  the  first  picture,  the  curvatures 

of  these  arabesques  conform  nicely  with  those  of  the  figure  and  the  harp 

_ 

**  To  avoid  multiplying  footnotes,  references  to  illustrations  are  not  repeated.  They 
have  already  been  given  in  footnotes  17-25  abi>ve. 
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within  them,  and  with  those  of  the  letter  outside  (Plate  I).  The  lozenge  type 
occurs  more  rarely,  but  appears  in  the  Beauchamp  Hours  and  Psalter,  f.  1 V 
(lines  in  twos),  the  Bible,  ff.  109'^,  the  Wyndham  Payne  Crucifixion,  and  the 
‘Windsor’  Psalter,  f.  36*'  (all  in  threes). 

Though  it  is  unlikely  that  miniatures  and  lettering  were  always,  if  ever, 
painted  by  the  same  hand  in  the  Hermann  atelier,  the  contributing  artists 
frequently  used  a  type  of  letter-form  inherited  from  the  Carmelite  Missal. 
Letters  are  customarily  made  of  a  serrated  leaf,  delicately  painted,  spiralling 
round  an  imaginary  central  axis  and  often  parti-coloured.  The  inside  of  the 
spiral  is  shaded,  and  the  outside  is  highlighted  as  though  the  lighting  on  the 
outside  were  casting  a  shadow  upon  the  interior  with  an  illusion  of  solidity. 
This  ingenious  and  attractive  device  is  used  not  only  in  letter-frames  but 
sometimes  also  in  borders;  occasionally,  too,  a  ribbon,  is  substituted  for  the 
leaf,  and  similarly  treated.  It  is  probably  not  English;**  certainly  it  is  not 
known  before  its  appearance  in  the  Missal.  Indeed,  with  that  exception  the 
design  in  England  seems  almost  to  have  lived  and  died  with  the  activities 
of  Hermann  and  successors.  To  specify  examples  among  the  Hermann  MSS. 
is  needless:  nearly  all  the  reproductions  cited  above  illustrate  the  point.  The 
‘Windsor’  Psalter  contains  only  one  such  letter  (f.  164*';  Plate  III)  and  two 
pages  thus  ornamented  (IT.  12^  52*^;  Plates  I  and  II),  but  they  are  all  accom¬ 
plished  specimens;  taken  together  they  testify  unequivocally  to  the  influence 
of  the  Hermann  group.  The  remaining  initials  have  notched  or  ‘button¬ 
holed’  edges,  of  the  type  also  found  in  the  Carmelite  Missal,  but  not  usually 
associated  there  with  the  work  of  Hand  A.*®  The  ornamental  ‘fill-ups’  of 
partly  blank  lines  (especially  the  hooked  kind  on  the  Beatus-pa.ge)  have  their 
counterparts  on  the  Beatus-page  of  the  Stourton  Psalter. 

In  view  of  what  has  already  been  suggested  about  Hermann’s  artistic 
ufliliations,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  accepting  the  tiled  floors  of  the 
Psalter  miniatures  (receding  from  the  picture-plane  without  regard  to  per¬ 
spective),  and  the  pair  of  gambolling  animals  in  the  lower  margin  of  f.  164^ 


**  Dutch  examples  are  common  in  the  fifteenth  century,  but  must  be  rare  in  the  four¬ 
teenth.  See  G.  J.  Hoogewerff,  Noord-Nederlandsche  SkUderkunst,  ‘s-Gravenhage,  1936, 
Vol.  I,  p.  141;  A.  W.  Byvanck,  Lm  Miniature  dans  tes  Pays-Bas  Septentrionaux,  Paris, 
1937,  Pis.  31,  54,  82;  Illuminated  Books  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  Renaissance,  Baltimore, 
1949,  Pis.  XLIX,  LI,  Lll  (the  last  example  being  Bohemian  ca.  1430).  A  late  ‘manneristic’ 
example  occurs  in  the  additions  to  the  S.  Omer  Psalter  (B.M.  Add.  39810;  English,  second 
quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century),  illus.  in  M.  Rickert,  Painting  in  Britain,  PI.  174  A. 

*®  Rickert,  op.  cit.  Pis.  XIa,  XlVb,  XlXa,  etc. 
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(Plate  III)  as  reminiscences,  not  necessarily  direct,  of  MSS.  from  the  Low 
Countries.” 


{To  he  concluded) 


L.  F.  CASSON 


**  See  Byvanck,  op.  cit.  Pis.  LXIV,  LXXIII,  LXXXVI,  etc.  An  interesting  juxta¬ 
position  of  gambolling  animals  and  the  spiralling  acanthus  motif  on  the  same  page  is 
seen  in  the  (probably)  Flemish  Missal  (Antwerp,  Plantin-Moretus  192,  f.  8)  executed  by 
the  Master  of  the  Beaufort  Saints,  perhaps  in  or  near  Ghent.  See  Kuhn,  op.  cit.  fig.  27. 
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SOUTH  AFRICAN  PERIODICAL  PUBLICATIONS 

Supplementing  the  Handlist  of  South  African  periodicals  received  under  the 
Copyright  Act,  current  in  December,  1951. 

NEW  PERIODICALS  RECEIVED  (to  I  June  1961) 

(Including  old  ones  received  for  the  first  time) 


Anglican  News.  The  Editor,  Church  of  the 
Province  of  South  Africa,  P.O.  Box  1932, 
Cape  Town.  v.  1,  no.  1,  April,  1961.  M. 
.lapan  Information  Bulletin.  Pretoria,  v.  1, 
(no.  1),  January,  1961.  Mimeo.  M. 

Muslim  News.  The  Editorial  Board,  Mus¬ 
lim  News,  P.O.  Box  17,  Athlone,  Cape.  3d. 
p.c.  [no.  1],  16  December,  I960.  Fort. 
National  Cerebral  Palsy  News 'Serebrale 
Verlamming:  Nasionale  Nuus.  Newsletter 
of  the  Cerebral  Palsy  Division  of  the  Nat¬ 
ional  Council  for  the  Care  of  Cripples  in 
South  Africa,  P.O.  Box  10173,  Johannes¬ 
burg.  [v.  1],  no.  I,  May,  1961.  Q. 

South  African  Christian.  The  Church  of 
Christ  Mission  Literature  Sersices.  29  Fifth 
Avenue,  Bellville  Cape.  March,  1961. 
Mimeo.  Irreg. 

South  African  National  Council  for  the 
Blind.  Newsletter.  The  General  Secretary, 
S.A.  National  Council  for  the  Blind,  P.O. 
Box  1343,  Pretoria.  Free.  no.  47.  M. 


Southern  Africa  Quaker  Newsletter.  The 
Natal  Monthly  Meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  10  Knoll  Road,  Westville.  no.  1, 
April,  1961.  M. 

Temple  David  Review:  official  organ  of  the 
Durban  Progressive  Jewish  Congregation, 
369  Ridge  Road,  Durban,  vol.  8,  no.  12, 
Dec.  I960.  M. 

Tora  Ya  Tebele  &  Bolela  Bogosi  Jwa  Ga 
Jehofa.  Watchtower  Bible  &  Tract  Society, 
Private  Bag,  P.O.  Elandsfontein.  vol.  1, 
no.  1,  January,  1961.  M. 

World  Record  Club  Review.  Record  Distri¬ 
buting  Co.  (Pty.)  Ltd.,  P.O.  Box  7734, 
Johannesburg,  vol.  2,  no.  1,  January,  1960. 

M. 

Woggle:  official  newsletter  of  the  O.F.S. 
Division  Boy  Scouts  Association  of  South 
Africa,  P.O.  Box  745,  Welkom.  vol.  1,  no. 
I,  May,  1960.  Mimeo.  Irreg. 
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CHANGES  OF  TITLE,  ADDRESS,  INCORPORATIONS,  ETC. 


.'\co$a  News  hecanw  .-Mean  Review  with 
February,  1961,  issue. 

Mente  et  Manu:  official  journal  of  the  Fede¬ 
ration  of  Technical  College  Teaching  Staff 
Associations  of  S.A.,  incorporated  in  Jour¬ 
nal  for  Technical  &  Vocational  Education  in 
South  Africa,  with  no.  1,  June,  1959. 
Nongqai  became  Justitia,  with  April,  1961. 
Plastics  and  Paint  became  Plastics,  Paint 
and  Rubber  with  July /August,  1960. 
Prestress  became  quarterly  with  vol.  10. 
September,  1960. 

Tegnikon  continued  as  Tydskrif  vir  Natuur- 
wetenskappe,  with\o\.  1,  no.  1,  March,  1961. 


Tydskrif  vir  Wetenskap  en  Runs  continued 
as  Tydskrif  vir  Geesteswetenskappe  with 
vol.  I,  no.  1,  March,  1961. 

Vertaler  incorporated  in  Tydskrif  vir  Volks- 
kunde  en  Volkstaal,  with  January,  I960. 
Virginia  Nuus /News  is  now  published  by 
C.N.A.  Ltd.,  cr  of  Rissik  &  Commissioner 
Sts.,  Johannesburg. 

Werk;  kwartaalblad  van  die  Suid-Afri- 
kaanse  Vakskoolvereniging,  Work;  quarter¬ 
ly  of  the  South  African  Vocational  Schools’ 
Association,  incorporated  in  .loumal  for 
Technical  and  V'ocational  Education  in 
South  .Africa  with  no.  1,  June,  1959. 
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CEASED  PUBLICATION 
(Issue  noted  is  last  that  appeared) 


Accordion  and  Harmonica  News,  with  no.  32, 
April,  1959. 

Africa  X-ray  Report  with  December,  1959. 
Gesamentlike  Teologiese  Studenteblad  with 
V.  7,  no.  7,  1948. 

Kerk  en  Stad;  orgaan  van  die  Geref.  Kerkc 
in  die  Klassis  Pretoria,  with  v.  2,  no.  7,  May, 
1959. 

Liberalis,  with  Aug. /Sept.,  1959. 

Man  at  the  Pump;  supplement  to  Shell 
Dealer,  with  no.  38,  Jan. /Feb.,  1960. 

Die  Pompman;  byvoegsel  tot  Shell  Hande- 
laar,  with  no.  38,  Jan. /Feb.,  I960. 
Preacher’s  Help  (Afr.)  afterwards  Predikers- 
hulp  with  no.  180,  June,  1948. 

Preacher's  Help  (English)  with  no.  305, 
November,  1958. 

Preacher’s  Help  (Kikuya)  with  no.  15, 
March,  1958. 

Preacher’s  Help  (Sotho)  with  no.  294,  Dec¬ 
ember,  1958. 

Preacher’s  Help  (Tswana)  with  no.  216. 
June,  1952. 


Preacher’s  Help  (Xhosa)  with  no.  294,  Dec¬ 
ember,  1958. 

Preacher’s  Help  (Xitsonga)  with  no.  291, 
September,  1958. 

Preacher’s  Help  (Zulu)  with  no.  294,  Dec¬ 
ember,  1958. 

Pretorianer  with  v.  1,  no.  11,  December, 
1959. 

Shell  News/Shell  Nuus  afterwards  Shell 
Dealer  &  Shell  Handelaar  with  no.  97, 
January /February,  1960. 

Shoerama  with  October,  1959. 

South  African  Poultry  Magazine  and  Kennel 
News  with  v.  90,  June,  I960. 

Springbok  News  with  no.  127,  June.  1959. 
Sudan  I'nited  Mission,  Newsletter,  with 
December,  1955. 

Tales  of  the  unexpected  with  no.  8.  1960. 
World  Record  Club  Review  with  v.  3.  no.  3, 
March.  1961. 

U.G.  Serie  Scrie  I960. 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  STAATSUITGAWES 

N.B.— On  account  of  shortage  of  space.  Government  publications  are  listed  in  English  and 
Afrikaans  in  alternate  issues,  with  reference  to  the  edition  in  the  other  language. 
Eng.AAfr.  indicates  that  the  English  and  Afrikaans  versions  are  printed  together  in 
one  volume.  Afr.  uitgawe  and  English  edition  refer  to  the  separately-published 
Afrikaans  and  English  editions.  Sub-headings  are  given  in  both  languages.  In  this 
issue  the  main  entries  are  in  Afrikaans;  in  the  next  they  will  he  in  English.— Eo.l 


U.G.  Serie/ 

U.G.-48.  Nasionale  adviserende  raad  vir 
werkkolonies  en  toevlugtc:  9dc  jaarverslag 
ingevolge  die  wet  op  werkkolonies,  no.  25 
van  1949, 1958 . . .  Pretoria,  Staatsdr.  [1960\ 
[iij,  II  i-[ii’.  11  p.  tables.  32J  cm.  (5  '-). 
Eng.AAfr. 

U.G.-58.  Departement  van  mynwese:  jaar¬ 
verslag  insluitende  vcrslae  van  die  Staats- 
myningenieur  en  die  Geologicse  opname 
vir  die  jaar  gecindig  31  Desember  1959 
Pretoria.  Staatsdr.,  I960. 

98  p.  tables.  32J  cm.  (27  -). 

Eng.  cd.  98  p. 


Series,  I960 

U.G.-70.  Verslag  oor  landbou-  en  veeteelt- 
produksie  en  suikerrietplantasies,  1957-58. 
Pretoria,  Staatsdr.,  1960. 
iv,  145  p.  tables.  31  cm.  (Landbousensus  no 
32).  (36  6). 

Eng.AAfr. 

U.G .-71.  Jaarverslag  van  die  Kommissaris 
van  Binnelandsc  inkomstc  vir  die  jaar  1958- 
59.  Pretoria.  Staatsdr.,  1961. 

[i ,  116  p.  tables.  32J  cm.  (R1.60,  16  '-). 
Eng.AAfr. 
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U.G.-73.  Jaarvcrslag  van  die  Kommissaris 
van  die  Suid-Afrikaanse  polisie  vir  die  jaar 
1959.  Pretoria,  Staatsdr.,  1960. 

[i],  15  p.  tables.  33  cm.  (6/-). 

Eng.  ed.  fi],  15  p. 

U.G.-74-76.  Verslag  van  die  Direkteur  van 
waterwese  vir  die  tydperk  1  April  1956-31 
Maart  1959.  Pretoria.  Staatsdr.,  1960- 
(1961). 


3  V.  illus.,  tables.  33  cm.  (R1.25,  12/6 — 
R1.30.  13/-). 

Eng.AA/r. 

U.G.-77.  Raad  vir  die  hervestiging  van 
naturelle;  jaarverslag  1959/60.  Pretoria, 
Staatsdr.,  1961. 

[iv],  17  +  [iv],  17  p.  illus.,  tables.  32  cm. 
(Rl.lO,  11/-). 

Eng.AAfr. 


U.G.  Serie /Series,  1961 


U.G.-l.  Begroting  van  die  uitgawes  wat  uit 
inkomsterekening  gedurende  die  jaar  wat 
op  31  Maart  1962  eindig  bestry  moet  word, 
(met  uitsondering  van  Spoorwee-  en  ha  wens 
administrasie).  Parow,  K.P.,  Cape  Times 
vir  Staatsdr.,  1961. 

XV,  283  p.  tables.  32  cm.  (Eerste  druk). 
(R1.15,  11/6). 

Eng.&Afr. 

U.G.-2.  Begroting  van  die  addisionele  uit¬ 
gawes  wat  bestry  moet  word  uit  Inkomste-, 
Bantoe-onderwys-  en  leningsrekenings  ge¬ 
durende  die  jaar  wat  op  31  Maart  1%1  ein¬ 
dig.  Parow,  K.P.,  Cape  Times  vir  Staatsdr., 
1961. 

38  p.  tables.  32  cm.  (Eerste  en  laa.ste  druk). 
(75c.,  7/6). 

Eng.&Afr. 

U.G.-5.  Suid-Afrikaanse  spoorwee  en 
hawens;  begroting  van  die  uitgawe  wat 
bestry  moet  word  uit  inkomstefondse  ge¬ 
durende  die  jaar  wat  op  31  Maart  1962 
eindig  .  .  .  Kaapstad,  Cape  Times,  vir 
Staatsdr.  .  .  .  1961. 

[iv],  93  p.  tables.  32  cm. 

Eng.  ed.  iv],  93  p. 

U.G  .-6.  Suid-Afrikaanse  spoorwee  en 
hawens:  begroting  van  uitgawe  aan  kapitaal 
en  verbeteringswerke  vir  die  jaar  wat  op  31 
Maart  1962  eindig  .  .  .  Parow,  K.P.,  Cape 
Times,  vir  Staatsdr.,  1961. 

[ii],  ii,  98  p.  tables.  32  cm. 

Eng.  ed.  [ii],  ii,  98  p. 

U.G.-7.  Suid-Afrikaanse  spoorwee  en 
hawens:  state  van  die  geraamdc  inkomste 


en  uitgawe  vir  die  jaar  wat  op  31  Maart 
1962  eindig,  sowel  as  state  van  die  oor- 
spronklike  en  hersiene  begroting  van  in¬ 
komste  en  uitgawe  vir  die  jaar  wat  op  31 
Maart  1961  eindig  .  .  .  Parow,  K.P.,  Cape 
Times,  vir  Staatsdr.,  1961. 

[ii],  17  p.  tables.  32  cm. 

Eng.  ed.  [ii],  17  p. 

U.G.-8.  Begroting  van  die  uitgawes  wat 
bestry  moet  word  uit  leningsrekening  ge¬ 
durende  die  jaar  wat  op  31  Maart  1%2 
eindig.  (Parow,  K.P..  Cape  Times,  vir 
Staatsdr.,  1961). 

80  p.  tables.  32  cm.  (Eerste  druk).  (R1.15, 

1 1  /6). 

Eng.&Afr. 

U.G.-9.  Begroting  van  die  uitgawes  wat 
bestry  moet  word  uit  Bantoe-onderwys- 
rekening  gedurende  die  jaar  wat  op  31 
Maart  1962  eindig.  (Parow,  K.P.,  Cape 
Times,  vir  Staatsdr.,  1961). 

6  p.  tables.  32  cm.  (Eerste  druk).  ( 1 5c.,  1  /6). 
Eng.&Afr. 

U.G.-IO.  Verslag  van  die  Kommissaris  vir 
Pneumokoniosevergoeding  vir  die  jaar  ge- 
eindig3l  Maart  I960.  (Pretoria.  Staatsdr., 
1961). 

23  p.  tables.  32  J  cm.  (45c.,  4  6). 

Eng.&Afr. 

U.G.-l 2.  Registrateur  van  Pensioenfondse. 
eerste  jaarverslag,  tydperk  geeindig  31 
Desember  1959.  Pretoria,  Staatsdr.,  1961. 
[ii],  17  p.  tables.  32 J  cm.  (25c.,  2/6). 

Eng.  ed  [ii],  17  p. 
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U.G.>I3.  Verslag  van  die  Kontroleur  en 
ouditeur-generaal  oor  die  rekenings  van  die 
Raad  van  toesig  op  die  suiwelnywerheid  vir 
die  boekjaar  I  Oktober  1958  tot  30  Septem¬ 
ber  1959  en  die  balansstaat  .  .  .  Pretoria, 
Staatsdr.,  1961. 

[ii],  3-29  p.  tables.  321  cm.  (55c.,  5/6). 
Eng.&Afr. 

U.G.-16.  Verslag  van  die  studiegroep  vir 
ondersoek  na  landboukrediet.  Pretoria, 
Staatsdr.,  1%1. 

[vij,  80  p.  tables.  271  cm.  (75c.,  7/6). 

Eng.  ed.  [vi],  78  p. 

U.G.-17.  Verslag  van  die  Kontroleur  en 
ouditeur-generaal  oor  die  rekenings  van  die 
Raad  van  beheer  oor  die  vee-  en  vleis- 
nywerhede  vir  die  boekjaar  1  Mei  1958  tot 
30  April  1959  en  die  balansstaat  .  .  .  Pre¬ 
toria,  Staatsdr.,  1961. 

29  p.  tables.  321  cm.  (60c.,  6/-). 

Eng.AAfr. 

U.G.-18.  Verslag  van  die  Kontroleur  en 
ouditeur-generaal  oor  die  rekenings  van  die 
Raad  van  beheer  oor  die  mielienywerheid 
vir  die  boekjaar  1  Mei  1958  tot  30  April 
1959  en  die  balansstaat . . .  Pretoria,  Staats¬ 
dr.,  1961. 

51  p.  tables.  321  cm.  (Rl,  10/-). 

Eng.AAfr. 

(J.G.-19.  Jaarverslag  van  die  Kommissaris 
van  geesteshigiene,  jaar  geeindig  3 1  Desem- 
ber  1959  .  .  .  Pretoria,  Staatsdr.,  1961. 
li),  40  p.  tables.  33  cm.  (50  c.,  5/-). 
Eng.AAfr. 

U.G.-20.  Vcrsekeringswet.  1943:  sestiende 
jaarverslag  van  die  Registrateur  van  ver- 
sekeringswese  met  insluiting  van  'n  satiK- 
vatting  van  opgawes  wat  deur  versekeraars 
verstrek  is  ten  opsigte  van  boekjare  geeindig 
in  die  kalenderjaar  1959.  Parow,  K.P., 
Cape  Times,  vir  Staatsdr.,  (1961). 

16  p.  tables  (some  fold.).  32  cm.  (90c..  9/-). 
Eng.AAfr. 

U.G.-21.  Begroting  van  die  inkomste  wat 
ontvang  moet  word  gedurende  die  jaar  wat 


op  31  Maart  1%2  eindig  (uitsluitende  in¬ 
komste  van  die  Provinsiale  en  Spoorwee- 
cn  hawe-administrasies).  (Parow,  K.P., 
Cape  Times,  vir  Staatsdr.,  1961). 

6  p.  tables.  32  cm.  (Eerste  druk).  (10c.,  1  /-). 
Eng.AAfr. 

U.G.-22.  Verslag  van  die  Kontroleur  en 
ouditeur-generaal  oor  die  rekenings  van  die 
Piesangbeheerraad  vir  die  tydperk  1  Julie 
1958  tot  30  Junie  1959  en  die  balansstaat . . . 
Pretoria,  Staatsdr.,  1961. 

43  p.  tables.  33  cm.  (70  c.,  7/-). 

Eng.AAfr. 

U.G.-23.  Verslag  van  die  Kontroleur  en 
ouditeur-generaal  oor  die  rekenings  van  die 
oliesaad-beheerraad  vir  die  boekjaar  I  Julie 
1958  tot  30  Junie  1959  en  die  balansstaat . . . 
Pretoria,  Staatsdr.,  1961. 

31  p.  tables.  33  cm.  (60c.,  6/-). 

Eng.AAfr. 

U.G.-24.  Verslag  van  die  Kontroleur  en 
ouditeur-generaal  oor  die  rekenings  van  die 
Rooibosteebeheerraad  vir  die  boekjaar  1 
Januarie  1959  tot  31  Desember  1959  en  die 
balansstaat  .  .  .  Pretoria.  Staatsdr.,  1%1. 

15  p.  tables.  32J  cm.  (30c.,  3/-). 

Eng.AAfr. 

U.G.-25.  Verslag  van  die  Sekretaris  van 
publieke  werke  vir  die  tydperk  1  April  1959 
tot  31  Maart  I960.  Pretoria,  Staatsdr., 
1%1. 

12  ♦  12  p.  pis.,  tables.  33  cm.  (75c..  7/6). 
Eng.AAfr. 

U.G.-27.  Staatsdienskommissie:  nege-en- 
veertigste  jaarverslag,  (1960).  Pretoria. 
Staatsdr.,  1961. 

[ii],  19  p.  tables.  33  cm.  (75c.,  7/6). 

Eng.  ed.  [ii',  18  p. 

VERSLAE  VAN  GEKOSE  KOMITEES/ 
SELECrr  COMMITTEE  REPORTS 

G.K.-IA.  Eerste  verslag  .  .  .  oor  openbare 
rekenings  (oor  ongemagtigde  uitgawe). 
Parow,  K.P.,  Cape  Times,  1961. 
viii,  20  p.  24  cm. 

Eng.  ed.  viii,  19  p. 


G.K.-IB.  Tweedc  verslag  . . .  oor  openbare 
rekenings  (oor  appropriasierekenings,  ens.) 
vir  1959-60,  en  ander  stukke  .  .  .  Parow, 
K.P.,  Cape  Times,  1961. 
xxiii,  203,  xvi  p.  24i  cm. 

Eng.  ed.  xxiii,  195,  xv  p. 

G.K.-4.  Verslag  .  .  .  oor  die  private  wets- 
ontwerp  op  die  Apostoliese  geloofsending 
van  Suid-Afrika.  Parow,  K.P.,  Cape  Times, 
1961. 

vi,  7,  ii  p.  24i  cm. 

Eng.  ed.  vi,  7,  ii  p. 

G.K.-5.  Verslag  .  .  .  oor  die  private  wets- 
ontwerp  op  die  Nederduitse  Gereformeerde 
kerk  in  Suid-Afrika  (herroeping  van  wette). 
Parow,  K.P.,  Cape  Times,  1961. 
viii,  5,  ii  p.  24i  cm. 

Eng.  ed.  viii,  5,  ii  p. 

G.K.-6.  Verslag  oor  ...  die  Algemene 
leningswetsontwerp.  Parow,  K.P.,  Cape 
Times,  1961. 
vi,  [2]  p.  244  cni. 

Eng.  ed.  vi,  [2]  p. 

WETTE/STATUTES 
Loonwet,  no.  5  van  1957:  loonvasstelling 
no.  189,  210,  213,  214,  216.  IPretoria, 
Staatsdr.],  1959-(1961). 

5  V.  tables.  24  cm. 

Eng.&Afr. 

Loonwet,  no.  44  van  1937:  loonvasstelling 
no.  172-173.  "Pretoria.  Staatsdr.],  1955-56. 
2  V.  tables.  24  cm. 

Eng.&Afr. 

VERDRAGREEKS  IREATY  SERIES 

Nr.  12/1958:  Internasionale  suikerooreen- 
koms  van  1958  .  .  .  (Pretoria.  Staatsdr., 
1961). 

63  p.  24  cm.  (10c.,  1  /-). 

Eng.&Afr. 

Nr.  3/1960:  Ooreenkoms  tussen  die  rege- 
ring  van  die  Unie  van  Suid-Afrika  en  die 
regering  van  die  Federasie  van  Rhodesie  en 
Nyassaland  ter  wysiging  van  die  ooreen¬ 
koms  vir  'n  lugdiens  tussen  Johannesburg 
en  Vilanculos . . .  Pretoria,  Staatsdr.,  (1960). 
5  p.  24  cm.  (1/-). 

Eng.&Afr. 


Nr.  7/1960:  Ooreenkoms  tussen  die  regc- 
ring  van  die  Unie  van  Suid-Afrika  en  die 
regering  van  die  Verenigde  State  van  Ameri- 
ka  vir  die  oprigting  van  ruimteopsporings- 
stasies  in  Suid-Afrika  . . .  Pretoria,  Staatsdr., 
(1960). 

13  p.  25  cm.  (1  /-). 

Eng.  &  Afr. 

Nr.  10/1960:  Ooreenkoms  tussen  die  rege¬ 
ring  van  die  Unie  van  Suid-Afrika  en  die 
regering  van  die  Verenigde  Koninkryk  van 
Groot-Brittanje  en  Noord-lerland  ter  ver- 
myding  van  dubbele  belasting  met  betrek- 
king  tot  belasting  op  inkomste  gehef  in  die 
Unie  van  Suid-Afrika  en  in  Kenja,  Tangan- 
jika,  Oeganda  en  Zanzibar  .  .  .  Pretoria. 
Staatsdr..  [1960]. 

17  p.  24  cm.  (1/-). 

Eng.&Afr. 

DEPARTEMENTELE  UITGAWES- 
DEPARTMENTAL  PUBLIC.4T10NS 
Argeologiese  opname/ Archaeological  survey 
Verslag  van  die  Argeologiese  opname  van 
die  Unie  van  Suid-Afrika  vir  die  jaar  geein- 
dig  31  Maart  1960.  (Pretoria.  Staatsdr., 
1960). 

9 1  9  p.  24  cm.  (Jaarverslag  no.  25). 
Eng.&Afr. 

Doeane  en  aksyns.  Dept.  van/Customs  and 
excise.  Dept,  of 

Buitelandse  handelstatistiek,  deel  111:  sup- 
plementere  handelstate  (met  inbegrip  van 
aksynstabelle),  kalenderjaar  1959.  Pretoria, 
Staatsdr.,  [1961]. 

viii.  38  p.  tables.  33  cm.  (90c..  9/-). 
Eng.&Afr. 

Geologiese  opname /Geological  survey 

Die  geologie  van  die  gebied  om  Nieuwoudt- 
ville,  Kaapprovinsie;  toeligting  van  blad 
241,  saamgestel  deur  J.  W.  von  Backstrbm 
uit  verslae  van  H.  Jansen,  C.  B.  Coetzee, 
A.  A.  Snyman  en  J.  J.  Spies,  met  ’n  hoofstuk 
oor  ondergrondse  water  deur  F.  W.  Schu¬ 
mann  .  .  .  with  a  summary  in  English  .  .  . 
Pretoria,  Staatsdr.,  1960. 

[vi],  49  p.  pi.,  tables,  diagrs.  24  cm.  (6/-). 
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I  Die  geologic  van  die  gebied  om  Volksrust; 

]  toeligting  van  blad  69,  deur  H.  N.  Visser, 

■  J.  F.  Cillii  en  F.  J.  J.  Furter,  with  a  sum- 
i  mary  in  English  .  .  .  Pretoria.  Staatsdr., 

I960. 

ii  [iii],  134  p.  incl.  pis.,  map,  tables.  24  cm. 
(31/-). 

Die  geologic  van  Rustenburg  en  die  omlig- 
/  gende  gebied ;  toeligting  van  blad  4  (Rusten- 
I  burg),  saamgestel  deur  J.  W.  von  Backstrom 

Iuit  verslae  deur  G.  P.  Fourie,  E.  I.  Meyer, 
R.  P.  E.  Morgan,  F.  J.  Coertze,  K.  W.  Diirr, 
F.  W.  Schumann ;  with  a  summary  in  Eng- 
)  lish  .  .  .  Pretoria,  Staatsdr.,  1960. 

■  vi,  93  p.  maps  (one  fold,  at  back),  plans, 
I  tables  (some  fold.),  diagrs.  (one  fold,  at 
j  back).  24  cm.  (12/-). 

!  Bihtiografie,  bis.  92-93. 
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industries.  Board  of 

Verslae.  nrs.  483,  588,  590,  598,  600,  605, 
607-612,  614-667,  669-697,  699,  701-712, 
715-719,  721-723,  725,  727,  729,  734-735, 
739-740,  742.  (Pretoria,  die  Raad,  1958-60). 
I23v.  33  cm. 

Gemimeografeerd. 

Kleurlingsake,  Dept,  van,  Inliglingsdiens/ 
Coloured  affairs.  Dept,  of.  Information  ser¬ 
vice 

Gekonsolideerde  algemene  bibliograhe;  die 
Kleurlinge  van  Suid-Afrika.  (Kaapstad,  die 
Afdeling,  1960). 

|iv|,  79  p.  33  cm. 

Eng.&Afr. 

Koringnywerheid,  Raad  van  belieer  oor/ 
Wheat  industry  control  board 
j  Jaarverslag  vir  die  seisoen  1959/60  (boek- 
jaar  geeindig  31  Oktober  1960).  (Pretoria, 
die  Raad),  [1961], 

[iv],  5-74  [66]  p.  tables  (some  fold.).  33  cm. 
(R2.  20/-). 

Eng.  ed.  [iv],  5-73  [66]  p. 

Land-  en  landboubank  van  Suid-Afrika/ 
Land  and  agricultural  bank  of  South  Africa 
Jaarverslag  .  .  .  1960.  Pretoria,  Staatsdr. 
(1961). 

35  p.  tables.  24  cm. 

Eng.  ed.  34  p. 


Landbou,  Dept,  van  .Agriculture,  Dept,  of 
Huipboek  vir  boere  in  Suid-Afrika;  deel  I, 
Landbou  en  verwante  dienste  .  .  .  Pretoria, 
Staatsdr.,  1957. 

XX,  810  p.  front,  (port.),  illus.,  maps  (some 
fold.,  col.),  plans  (some  fold.),  tables, 
diagrs.  24*  cm.  (3  dl.— R6.30,  63/-). 

Eng.  ed.  XX,  799  p. 

Landbou-tegniese,  dienste.  Dept,  van,  Afde¬ 
ling  grondbewaring  en  voor//]rr/>|^  Agricul¬ 
tural  technical  services.  Dept,  of..  Division 
of  soil  conservation  &  extension 
Handleiding  en  vcrslagboek  mieliebou-ont- 
werp,  deur  Han  de  Beer  .  ,  .  (Pretoria. 
Staatsdr.),  1961. 

7  p.  illus.  24  cm.  (Landsdiens  vir  seuns  en 
dogters). 

Mynwese,  Dept,  van  Mines,  Dept,  of 
Minerale:  'n  vcrslag  ten  opsigte  van  die 
Unie  van  Suid-Afrika  en  die  gebied  van 
Suidwes-Afrika,  Oktober  tot  Desember 
1960.  Pretoria,  die  Departement,  (1960). 
viii,  102  p.  tables.  24  cm.  (5/-). 

Eng.AAfr. 

Driemaandelikse  verslag. 

Natuurlike  en  historiese  gedenkwaardighede 
en  oudhede,  Kommissie  tot  behoud  van 
Natural  and  historical  monuments,  relics  and 
antiques.  Commission  for  the  preservation  of 
.  .  .  Jaarverslag  no.  25  vir  die  jaar  I  April 
1959  tot  31  Maart  I960.  (Johannesburg, 
Universiteit  van  die  Witwatersrand,  I960), 
[iii],  32  f  [iii],  31  p.  tables.  24  cm. 

Eng.&Afr. 

Ondenvys,  kuns  en  wetenskap.  Dept,  van 
Education,  arts  and  science.  Dept,  of 
Nasionale  eksamens  uitslaelys,  deel  I, 
Maart  1961.  Pretoria,  Staatsdr.,  1961. 

28  p.  32*  cm. 

Eng.&Afr. 

Pos-  en  telegraafwese.  Dept,  van /Posts  and 
telegraphs.  Dept,  of 

Vooruitgang  in  die  poskantoor:  synde  die 
jaarverslag  van  die  Posmeester-Gcneraal 
van  die  Unie  van  Suid-Afrika  vir  1959-60. 
Pretoria,  Staatsdr.,  (I%l). 
vi,  30  f  vi,  30  p.  tables.  28  cm. 

Eng.&Afr. 
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Nasiooaie  parke,  Raad  van  kuratore  vir/ 
National  parks  board  of  trustees 
Vier-en-dertigste  jaarverslag  ...  vir  die  tyd- 
perk  I  April  1959  tot  31  Maart  1960  .  .  . 
(Pretoria,  die  Raad,  1961). 

[ii],  3-60  p.  illus.,  tables.  2^  cm.  (50c.,  5/-). 
Eng.  ed.  [ii],  3-60  p. 

Sensus  en  statistiek,  Buro  vir,  Census  and 
statistics.  Bureau  of 

Kleinhandelspryse  van  handelsartikels  en 
dienste  1959.  Pretoria,  Staatsdr.,  1961. 

25  p.  tables.  33  cm.  (Spcsiale  verslag,  no. 
231).  (13c.,  1/3). 

Nasionale  rekeninge  en  bnansies:  memo¬ 
randum  no.  23:  'n  ontleding  van  die  reken¬ 
inge  van  openbare  en  ander  maatskappye 
vir  die  jare  1958-59  en  1959-60.  Pretoria, 
Staatsdr.,  (1961). 

V,  40  p.  tables.  33  cm.  (20c.,  2/-). 

Eng.&Afr. 

G  emimeografeerd. 

Nuwe  motorvoertuie  gclisensieer,  Januarie 
tot  Junie  1960  (Unie  en  Suidwes-Afrika). 
Pretoria,  Staatsdr.,  1960. 

V,  31  p.  tables.  33  cm.  (Spesiale  verslag.  no. 
241).  (1/6). 

Eng.&Afr. 

Gemimeografeerd. 

Nywerheidsensus,  1956-57,  slegs  private 
nywerhede:  'n  opsomming  van  vemaamste 
statistieke  van  nywerheidsinrigtings  volgens 
landdrosdistrikte.  (Pretoria,  Staatsdr.), 
[1961]. 

[i],  175  p.  tables.  33  cm.  (Spesiale  verslag 
no.  240).  (55c.,  5/6). 

Eng.&Afr. 

Gemimeografeerd. 

Verslag  oor  die  sementnywerheid  1959-60, 
met  vergelykende  gegewens  vir  vorige  jare. 
Pretoria,  Staatsdr.,  1961. 
i,  18  p.  tables.  33  cm  (Spesiale  verslag  no. 
238).  (15c.,  1/6). 

Eng.&Afr. 

Gemimeografeerd. 

Tabaknywerheid,  Raad  van  beheer  oor  die 
Tobacco  industry  control  board 
Verslag . . .  boekjaar  geeindig  30  April  1960. 
Pretoria,  die  Raad,  I960]. 


V,  71  [9]  leaves,  front,  (ports ),  tables  32 
cm. 

Eng.  ed.  v,  70  [9]  leaves. 

Gemimeografeerd. 

Weerburo,  Tak  klimatologie /Weather 
bureau.  Climatology  branch 
Klimaat  van  Suid-Afrika,  deel  6:  opper- 
vlakte  winde.  (Pretoria),  die  Buro,  1960. 
xii,  202  p.  4  maps  (col.),  tables,  diagrs  32J 
cm.  (W.B.  26)  (20/-) 

Eng.&Afr. 

PROVINSIALE  UITGAWES/ 
PROVlNaAL  PUBLICATIONS 
Kaap  die  Goeie  Hoop /Cape  of  Good  Hope 
Begroting  van  die  addisionele  uitgawes  wat 
bestry  moet  word  uit  inkomste-  en  lenings- 
fondse  gedurende  die  jaar  wat  op  31  Maart 
1961  eindig.  Elsiesrivier,  K.P.,  Nasionale 
handelsdrukkery  [drukkers],  1961. 

10  p.  tables.  32  cm.  (Eerste  en  finale  druk) 
(25c.,  2/6). 

Eng.&Afr. 

- Natuurbewaring,  Dept,  van /Nature  con¬ 
servation,  Dept,  of 

\'''rslag  no.  16.  1959.  (Kaapstad,  die  De- 
partement),  [I960). 

140  p.  illus.,  maps,  tables.  22^  cm.  (gratis). 

- Onderwys,  Dept,  van /Education,  Dept. 

of 

Die  laerskool,  dl.  I,  III-IV,  VI.  Kaapstad, 
die  Departement],  (I960). 

4v.  illus.,  tables.  24  cm. 

Dl.  I :  Inleiding  tot  die  leerplanne  en  wenkc 
by  die  onderwys. 

Dl.  HI:  Rekenkunde:  leerplan  en  wenke  by 
die  onderwys. 

Dl.  IV:  Gemeenskapsopvoeding:  leerplan 
en  wenke  .  .  . 

Dl.  VI:  Godsdiensonderrig  in  onsektariese 
skole.  primere  standerds:  leerplan  en 
wenke .  .  . 

Eng.&Afr. 

Die  tale  in  die  laerskool:  leerplanne  en 
wenke  by  die  onderwys;  herdruk.  |  Kaap¬ 
stad,  die  Departement],  (1959). 

[vi],  336  p.  illus.  24  cm. 

Eng.&Afr. 
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171 


- Ordonnansies  'Ordinances 

Ordonnansies,  1960.  [Kaapstad,  die  Pro- 

ivinsie,  1961], 

171  p.  24  cm. 

I  Eng.&Afr. 

!•  Ordonnansies  .  .  .  1960:  negende  byvoegsel 
tot  Juta  sc  hersiene  Kaapse  ordonnansies 
1911-1951;  adviserende  redakteur  T.  G. 
\  Duncan  .  .  .  suamgestel  deur  P.  J.  Coetsee 
...  Kaapstad.  Juta,  1961. 

■■  xiii.  145  p.  25  cm. 

Eng.&Afr. 

j  Hospilaaldept.  Hospitals  Dept. 

Verslag  van  die  Direkteur  van  hospitaal- 
dienste  vir  die  jaar  1959.  Kaapstad.  die 
t  Provinsie,  1961]. 

fvii  S+tvi;,  8  p.  tables  (fold.),  diagrs. 
(fold.).  324  crn. 

Eng.&Afr. 

- Provinsiale  administrasie/ Provincial  ad¬ 
ministration 

Verslag  van  die  Provinsiale  ouditeur  oor  die 
rckenings  van  plaaslikc  owerhede,  1959,  in 
{  verband  met  munisipaliteite,  dorpsbesture. 
j  plaaslike  besture.  afdelingsrade  en  Kaapse 
*  gemeenskaplike  pensioenfondsc  .  .  .  Kaap¬ 
stad,  die  Provinsie],  (1961). 
i  94  94  p.  tables.  32  cm.  (C.P.  5B  1961). 
•  Eng.&Afr. 

i  Provinsiale  ouditeur  Provincial  auditor 

Verslag  van  die  Provinsiale  ouditeur  . . .  oor 
die  rekenings  van  die  Provinsie  vir  die  boek- 
jaar  1959-60.  i  Kaapstad.  die  Provinsie  . 
1961. 

155,  155  p  tables.  32  cm.  (C.P.  5A-I961). 
Eng.&,4fr. 


op  31  Maart  1960  eindig.  , Bloemfontein, 
Provinsiale  raad,  1961  . 

5  p.  tables.  321  cm.  (P.C.  1-1961). 
Eng.&Afr. 

Rapport  van  die  Provinsiale  ouditeur  oor 
die  rekenings  van  die  Provinsie  en  van  ge- 
subsidieerde  hospitale  vir  die  Jaar  geeindig 
31  Maart  1959.  Bloemfontein,  die  Provin¬ 
sie.  1960  . 

1 1 1  p.  tables.  32  cm. 

Eng.&.Afr. 

Ordonnansies  Ordinances 
Ordonnansies  . . .  1959.  Bloemfontein,  Pro¬ 
vinsiale  administrasie,  ,1961]. 

95  p.  244  cm. 

Eng.&Afr. 

I'ransvaal 

Begroting  van  addisionele  uitgawc  wat  be- 
stry  moet  word  uit  inkomste  gedurende  die 
jaar  wat  eindig  op  31  Maart  1961.  Pretoria, 
Staatsdr.,  1961. 

7  p.  tables.  32.J  cm.  (T.P.  1-1961). 

Eng.&Afr. 

- Plaaslike  besturc/Local  authorities 

Twee-en-twintigste  jaarverslag  van  die  Oudi¬ 
teur  van  Plaaslike  besture.  1956-57  .  .  . 
Pretoria,  Staatsdr.,  I960. 

137  p.  tables.  32  cm.  (T.P.  7-1960). 
Eng.&.4fr. 

- Provinsiale  raad  Provincial  council 

Debattc  en  verrigtinge  van  die  Transvaalse 
provinsiale  raad,  I3de  raad.  2de  sessie,  deel 
13.  1961.  iPretoria,  die  Raad.  1961]. 

iv,  182  leaves.  32  cm. 

Eng.&.4fr. 

Gt’mimeografeerd. 

Notule  van  die  Provinsiale  raad,  1959-60 
.  .  .  decl  42.  Pretoria,  Staatsdr.,  I960. 

v. p.  tables.  33  cm. 

Eng.  <■</.  V.  p. 

Verslag  van  die  sessiekomitec  insake  pub- 
liekc  rekenings,  1958-59.  Pretoria,  Staats¬ 
dr..  1960. 

ii  ,  4  p.  tables.  32]  cm.  (T.P.  S.K.  1-1960/ 
61). 

Eng.  cd.  ,ii  ,  4  p. 


-Provinsiale  padingenieur  Provincial 
roads  engineer 

Verslag  .  .  .  vir  die  boekjaar  1959-60. 
.Kaapstad,  die  Ingenieur,  1961]. 

48  48  p.  illus.,  ports.,  tables.  31.1  cm.  (Rl, 
1  10/-). 
i  Eng.&.4fr. 

!  Oranje-Vrystaat  Orange  Free  Stale 

Begroting  van  die  addisionele  uitgawe  wat 
j  bestry  moet  word  gedurende  die  jaar  wat 

I 
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WAARDE  VIR  GELD? 

Koop  Ndsionale  Boekhamlel-uilf'aut’s  vn  ii  kn: 

•  Goed  versorgde  boeke  —  smaakvol  ontwerp  deur 
opgeleide  tipograwe — goed  gedruk  —  stewig  gebind. 

•  Werke  van  al  die  vooraanstaande  Afrikaanse  skrywers 
— van  Langenhoven  en  D.  F.  Malherbe  tot  by  Mikro 
en  W.  A.  de  Klerk  —  van  Jan  Cilliers,  Totius  en 
Leipoldt  tot  by  Van  Wyk  Louw  en  Opperman. 

•  Vertalings  uit  die  wereldletterkunde,  woordeboeke, 
ensiklopediee,  bloemlesings. 

•  Boeke  vir  die  vrou,  boeke  vir  die  jeug,  boeke  vir  die 
kleingoed. 


NASIONALE  BOEKHANDEL  BEPERK 

KupsUd  Parow  Bloemronlcin  Johannesburg  Port  Elizabeth 


The 

This  book  describes  how  the 
discovery  of  gold  on  the  Wit¬ 
watersrand  led  to  the  Anglo- 
Boer  War.  New  material  from 
the  Smuts  and  Chamberlain 

Fall  of 

papers  and  the  opening  of  the 
British  Archives  to  the  end  of 

Kruger’s 

the  Nineteenth  Century  have 
enabled  fresh  conclusions  to 
be  made.  This  book  has  been 
as  widely  acclaimed  in  the 

Republic 

South  African  press  as  was 

L.  M.  Thompson's  The  Unifi¬ 
cation  of  South  Africa. 

J.  S.  MARAIS 

From  all  Booksellers 

Professor  of  History 

Price  in  South  Africa  R3.*^5 

in  the  University 

OXFORD 

of  the  Witwatersrand 

UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

m: 


WORLD  HISTORY  ILLUSTRATED 


GEILLUSTREEDE  WERELDGESKIEDENIS 


by  Dr,  R.  E.  van  der  Ross 

The  story  of  Western  civilization  and  of  Sosak  AfrktTs 
inheritance  is  told  in  more  Uum  300  remarkable  photo- 
graphs  chosen  from  vforU-famons  Hbraries  and'Hhmseums. 
It  is  specially  designed  for  use  in  schools  and  is  attra^ 
tively  produced  and  presented,  .  . 

Price  R3.60  post  free. 


Ml  tuiw  tmirr 


Friends  of 

THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN 
PUBLIC  LIBRARY 


Vice-presidents:  Prof.  H.  B.  Thom 
Dr.  tint  Hon.  A.  v.  d.  S.  Centfivtes 

Chairman:  Dr.  F.  W.  F.  Purcell 


The  main  obj^  of  the  Association,  which  was 
founded  in  1955,  is  to  promote  and  encourage  public 
interest  in,  and  support  for,  the  work  of  t^  South 
African  library  and  its  Collections,  present  and 

future. 

Membci's  are  entitled  to  receive  one  copy  of  each 
Quarterly  Bulletin  of  the  South  African 
^ynn^^ut  further  charge,  as  well  as  annual  and 
li^Wfir^ports  of  the  Ubra^;  to  purchase  at 
prices  other  pubUoations  produced  or 
^Snfed  by  the  Libr^  or  tha  Association;  to  attend 
B^Kes  and  exhibitions  organised  by  the  Library  or 
mhc  Assodation,  and  to  attend  and  vote  at  annual 
!  aid  general  meetings  of  the  Association. 

The  annual  subscription  is  £1  Is.  (one  jmnea) 

I  |f)f  personal  members,  £1  lUs.  (fe)  for 

j  fim^'indnbership  (i.e.,  husband  and  wif(^  while 
'  Lib  membership  is  obtainable  for  £25  (R^). 

LV;  Further  particulars  majy  be  obtained  from  the 
Ljjiim  Secretary,  Friends  of  the  South  African  Public 
||M>sary,  S.A.  Library,  Cape  Town. 


